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THE RELIGIOUS HOUSES IN SOUTH 
WALES AFTER 1066. 


BY J. W. WILLIS-BUND, F.S.A. 


Tae object of this paper is to show that the religious 
houses established in South Wales after the Norman 
conquest of England formed a part of the system of 
conquest and settlement the Normans introduced into 
Wales, and that such houses were established far more 
from political than religious considerations. 

This is not the theory usually accepted. Modern 
Welsh writers, in their eagerness to exhibit their patri- 
otism, and magnify their countrymen, have allowed 
their zeal to outrun their knowledge. They have 
not hesitated to include Welsh chieftains among the 
“pious founders” of South Wales monasteries ; shut- 
ting their eyes to the fact that to represent a Welsh 
prince as founder of a ~~ house in South Wales 
after 1066 is representing him as the worst of traitors. 
Bad as the Welsh chieftains were, even they would 
have hesitated to introduce into their country what 
were really Norman garrisons. There is, however, a 
national history of Welsh monasticism, and there were 
national Welsh religious houses; but these existed 
before, not. under, the Norman kings. It was not the 
rule of St. Benedict, but the school of Paulinus that 
was really Welsh. For South Wales, Whitland is a 
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2 RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


far more sacred spot than Monte Cassino. This fact is 
wholly lost sight of by modern Welsh writers. They 
imagine that as Norman counts and nobles founded 
monasteries in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Welsh princes and nobles did the same, wholly ignor- 
ing the difference between the position and aims of a 
Norman count and of a Welsh chief. Western monas- 
ticism as opposed to Celtic monasticism was an exotic in 
South Wales, introduced and fostered by the Normans. 
They and they alone are responsible for the Benedic- 
tine, Cluniac, and Cistercian houses in that country. 

The Norman adventurers who “came over with the 
Conqueror” had in Normandy been great founders of 
abbeys ; for instance, the Conqueror himself founded 
the celebrated Abbey of St. Stephen at Caen; Hugo 
de Grentemaisnil founded St. Evroul ; William Fitz- 
Osborne, Cormeilles and Lira; Walter Giffard, the 
Abbey of Longueville ; Count Hugh of Avranches, St. 
Sever’s; Baldwin de Redvers founded the Abbey of 
Montlehery ; the Count of Mortain, the Abbey of Gres- 
tein; Roger de Montgomery, the Abbeys of Seez and 
Trouarz; the Earl of Eu, St. Peter-sur-Dive. On these 
Normans coming to England they continued this cus- 
tom,—they either gave lands to, or established cells 
of, their Norman abbeys here. This is shown by 
the fact that most of the above meritioned Norman 
abbeys appear as tenants in capite in Domesday,’ in 
respect of lands part of the new English possessions 
that their Norman founders had acquired by grant or 
conquest. 

This fact that gifts to foreign abbeys were the rule 
among the Norman nobles, and that there was nothing 
strange or exceptional about it, should always be 
borne in mind. It is what we find formed part of 
the general pian on the Norman conquest of England ; 
it is what we shall find formed part of the general plan 
for the Norman conquest of South Wales. 


1 See Ellis’ Introduction to Domesday, and his list of tenants in 
capite, vol. i, pp. 363-515. 


























IN SOUTH WALES AFTER 1066. 8 


There were two ways in which the Norman nobles 
established religious houses. There was the foundation 
of a religious house, in our sense of the term, by the 
establishment of a colony of monks of one of the recog- 
nised Orders at a particular spot, building there monas- 
tic buildings, and endowing the new foundation with 
lands and possessions. Such was the Conqueror’s 
foundation of the Benedictine Abbey of Battle in 1067; 
such had been the foundation, in Normandy, of most 
of the above mentioned abbeys by the Conqueror’s fol- 
lowers. 

These foundations could only be made when the 
founder was both rich and powerful; rich enough to 
build and endow, powerful enough to protect when 
built. The ordinary knight or baron, however piously 
disposed, could no more found a monastery in this 
sense than he could found a kingdom. The same may 
be said of the Welsh princes. Although they nominally 
ruled over thousands of acres, they were in reality 
poor men. Their incomes were small, and were de- 
rived more from their swords than from their rents. 
Even if at times they had “the fear of God before 
their eyes”, and were not “being moved and seduced 
by the instigation of the Devil”, it is doubtful if their 
piety was strong enough to lead them to give up a 
portion of their wealth to establish their enemies among 
their homes. 

With possibly one or two admitted exceptions, the 


~ early religious foundations in South Wales arose in 


another way. A Norman noble conquered or obtained 
some land, and desiring to settle this land, and improve 
his estate, from piety, or policy, or both, he gave to some 
religious house in Normandy or England a portion of 
his new possessions. The religious house at once occu- 
pied their newly acquired property, usually by sending 
a prior and two monks to take possession of the gift, 
and to reside there as their stewards or bailiffs. The 
monks had generally to build a dwelling-place or shel- 
ter, which became known as a cell to the religious 
12 

















4 RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


house to which the lands had been given. At first the 
buildings were poor; but as the cell incréased in riches 
and the estates became more valuable, the monks were 
able to afford better buildings; and so the monasteries 
were erected, the ruins of which yet remain. 

An instance of this process may be cited from the 
Worcestershire Domesday: “Gilbert Fitz-Turold gave 
two hides of this land (‘ The Lenches’) to the church of 
Evesham, for the soul of Earl William, with the leave of 
King William, on account of which a monk was placed 
in that church” (Lench)." 

In this way.the religious houses after the Conquest 
arose in South Wales. The different inroads of Norman 
conquest mark their situation and their date. Along 
these lines ‘Benedictine cells to Norman or English 
abbeys were built. It is true that after a time Welsh 
princes, as pride, superstition, or expediency dictated, 
became most liberal benefactors to these houses ; and 
it is also true that from gratitude—using the term in 
the sense of “ favours to come”’—they may have been, 
in deeds and charters, spoken of as founders. But that 
they were founders in the sense that they originally 
established cells to Norman or English religious houses 
is opposed both to all facts and all probabilities. 

From 1066 to 1100 all the religious foundations in 
South Wales were Benedictine. The popularity of this 
Order might be declining on the Continent, yet here, 
in the latter half of the eleventh century, they were 
still the most powerful body of monks. If Tanner’s 
figures are correct, out of twenty-eight religious houses 
established in England and Wales during the Conque- 
ror’s reign, no less than nineteen were Benedictine. 
Speaking of this reign, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle says:? 
“This land (England) was also plentifully supplied 
with monks, and they lived their lives after the rule of 
St. Benedict.” 

1 P. 176a, col. 1. See also the account of the foundation of Sele 


Priory, Sussex, as a cell to St. Florence, Samur, in Sharpe’s History 
of St. Mary’s, Shoreham, p. 37. 2 Rolls Edition, p. 188. 

















IN SOUTH WALES AFTER 1066. 5 


For places like the wilds of Wales no Order was 
better adapted. St. Benedict had taught, and his fol- 
lowers had practised, that labour was equal to prayer, 
*“Orat qui laborat”; that the true monks lived by work, 
“Tune vere monachi sunt si labore manuum suarum 
vivunt”; and the Normans took care to establish on 
their estates monks who prayed and worked in pre- 
- ference'to monks who prayed and meditated. 

To protect the English frontier of Wales from the 
Welsh, the Conqueror established, or, as some writers 
say, continued,’ the three great earldoms of Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire. Each he bestowed on 
one of his relatives,—Cheshire on Hugh of Avranches, 
Shropshire on Roger de Montgomery, and Herefordshire 
~on William Fitz-Osborne. Montgomery and Fitz- 
Osborne were also joint Marshals of England, a fact 
that had its bearing on South Wales monasticism. 

The earldom of Herefordshire extended over not 
merely the modern county of Hereford, but also over 
the Forest of Dean, that part of Gloucestershire lying 
between Herefordshire and the Severn. “Earl Wil- 
liam”, as Fitz-Osborne is called in Domesday, was con- 
tinually extending his possessions by conquest from 
the Welsh of parts of what is now Monmouthshire. To 
protect his territory, he built, as the Gloucestershire 
Domesday states, the strong Castle of Estroigul or- 
Strigul, now known as Chepstow. Before he left Nor- 
mandy he had, in 1060, founded in the diocese of Lis- 
seux the Benedictine Abbey of Cormeilles, and after 
he came to England he seems never to have tired of 
making gifts to this Abbey. Thus, in the Worcester- 
shire Domesday’ it is stated: “ The Church of St. Mary 
of Cormeilles holds half a hide in Tenbury, and pays 
geld. There is a priest with one plough, and it is worth 
five shillings. Earl William bestowed it on this church.” 
In the Herefordshire Domesday’ it is said the church 
of St. Mary of Cormeilles holds land at Chingstone, one 


1 Stubbs, Constitutional History, i, p. 270. 
2174, col. 2. 3182p, 
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of the royal manors. It also held the tithes in the 
royal manors of Linton, Merchelai, Wilton, Redmarly, 
and Eldersfield. In Merchelai and Wilton, William Fitz-: 
Osborne held lands. From the counties of Worcester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire, no foreign 
Abbey was more richly endowed than Cormeilles. 
Whatever Fitz-Osborne’s faults may have been, he can- 
not be charged with leaving his Abbey unprovided for. . 

On acquiring his Welsh lands, Fitz-Osborne did not 
forget his Norman Abbey. He gave to Cormeilles land 
at Chepstow, thus establishing there a cell to that 
Abbey,—a cell that afterwards developed into the alien 
Priory of Chepstow. This cell was established between 
1066 and 1071, as in that year Earl William was killed 
in Flanders. He was buried at Cormeilles, all his 
gifts to that Abbey were afterwards confirmed by a 
bull of Pope Alexander IIT in 1168." 

Earl William was succeeded in his English estates, 
including Chepstow, and his earldom by Roger de 
Bretueil, his second son. He was also a benefactor to 
Cormeilles. He gave that Abbey lands at Newent, in 
Gloucestershire, for the soul of his father, Earl Wil- 
liam.? Earl Roger only held the estates and earldom 
for about three years, as, being one of the leaders of 
the rebellion of 1074, on its suppression his estates ‘ 
were forfeited. A portion of these estates, including 
the district round Monmouth, was given to Wihenoc 
de Monmouth, who about 1095 gave some of these 
lands to the Abbey of St. Florence, Samur, a Benedic- 
tine Abbey in the diocese of Angers, said to have been 
founded by Charlemagne, and to which Walter de 
Braose, lord of Gower, appears to have been a large 
benefactor. 

In the Herefordshire Domesday it is stated® that 
the Castle of Monmouth belonged to the Crown, while 
the church within the Castle, the whole of the tithes, 
and two carucates of land, belonged to the Abbey of 





1 Dugdale, Vonasticon, iv, p. 652. 
2 Gloucestershire Domesday, 166. 
8 Herefordshire Domesday, 180s. 
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St. Florence: “Hujus castelli ecclesiam et omnem deci- 
mam cum ii carucatis terre tenet Sanctz Florentiz 
de Salmur.” 

This was the origin of the alien Priory of Mon- 
mouth. In the foundation-charter, as printed in Dug- 
dale,’ Wihenoc de Monmouth stated: “‘ Struxi in cas- 
tro meo de Monemuc ecclesiam eamque in perpetuam 
elemosinam dedi monachis Sancti Florentii de Sal- 
muro unde evocavi monachos ad preedictam ecclesiam 
meam inhabitandam.” 

A further result of the forfeiture of Earl Roger de 
Bretueil’s estates was to make Roger Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, sole Marshal of England. It was 
his duty, in such capacity, to follow the King in his 
wars ; and when, in 1093, Rufus entered on his Welsh 
expedition, he was probably accompanied either in per- 
om or by deputy by his Marshal, the Earl of Shrews- 

ury. 

The Norman army first invaded Breconshire, and 
met with the Welsh, under Rhys ap Tewdwr, near 
Brecon. The Welsh were defeated, and.Rhys killed.’ 
In May, Cadwgan, son of Bleddyn, laid waste Pem- 
brokeshire. In July the Norman army marched from 
' Brecon across to Pembrokeshire and Cardigan. On 
the coast they were joined by reinforcements from 
Devonshire under William Fitz-Baldwin, and the Nor- 
man conqueror then became possessed of the Carmar- 
thenshire seaboard. To protect their conquests the 
Normans built the Castles of Cardigan, Pembroke, Car- 
marthen, and Rhyd y Gors.? 

A grant of the conquered lands in Pembrokeshire 
was made to Arnulph de Montgomery, brother to Earl 
Robert, called De Belesme. According to the Brut* 
“he obtained Dyved (the modern Pembrokeshire) for 


1 Monasticon, iv, p. 596. 

® Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls Ed., p. 55. 

§ See.an article on the Norman conquest of South Wales, by Wil- 
liam Floyd, Arch. Journal, xxviii, p. 292. 
* P. 66, Rolls Ed. 
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his share by lot (colbren), and he magnificently built 
the Castle of Pembroke.” 
These conquests were followed by new religious 


establishments. One of the Norman barons, and pro- ° 


bably one of the grantees of the conquered lands, Ber- 
nard de Newmarch, gave to the Abbey of Battle (a 
monk from which was his confessor), lands at Brecon, 
and appointed his confessor first Prior of the new esta- 
blishment ; thus creating the first cell to an English 
Benedictine house founded in South Wales, — 
Arnulph de Montgomery gave the church of St. 
Nicholas, within his Castle of Pembroke, and twenty 


acres of land, to the Benedictine Abbey of Seez, and | 


thus established what afterwards became the Priory of 
Monkton or Pembroke. 

Another of the Norman landowners in Herefordshire, 
on the Welsh border, was Harold, son of Ralph Earl of 
Hereford ; that Earl of Hereford who eleven years 
before the Conquest had been disgraced for cowardice 
in the field during the invasion of Herefordshire by 
Prince Gruffydd. Harold was Lord of Eiwas (called 
after him Eiwas Harold, to distinguish it from the 
other Eiwas, known as Eiwas Lacy, on the Breconshire 
border), and was also a large Gloucestershire landowner. 
This corner between Breconshire, Monmouthshire, and 
Herefordshire, is a place alleged by Tanner to be part 
of Wales, but is usually said to be in Herefordshire. 
Harold gave some of his land here to the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Peter,Gloucester,' and thus caused 
to be established there the cell of Eiwas Harold. 

Another Norman adventurer, Hamelyn Baludwin, 
pushed still further across the Welsh frontier, and took 
possession of part of Monmouthshire, including Aber- 
gavenny. He gave some of his new lands at Aber- 
gavenny to a church at Le Man’s, St. Vincent, and so 
established what afterwards, by the donation of William 
de Braose and others, became the Benedictine Priory 
of Abergavenny.” 


° Monasticon, iii, 628. 2 Ibid., iv, 613. 
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These six houses, Chepstow, Monmouth, Brecon, Pem- 
broke, Eiwas Harold, and Abergavenny, comprise the 
religious foundations of South Wales between 1066 and 
1100. It will be noticed that four are cells to Norman 
abbeys abruad. Of the other two, one is a cell to the 
Conqueror’s new Abbey of Battle. Each Norman ad- 
vance, each Norman conquest, was followed by the esta- 
blishment of some religious house; and it is only in 
those places where the Norman had obtained a footing, 
that religious houses were established. In the other 
parts of Wales, where the Welsh held their own, reli- 
gious houses are conspicuous by their absence. 

This statement will be denied by patriotic Welsh- 
men, who will doubtless assert that at least two found- 
ations in the Welsh part of Wales, Strata Florida and 
Talley, date from the eleventh century, and were both 
founded by a Welsh prince, Rhys ap Tewdwr. For this 
statement Leland’ is the great authority, As to each 
of these houses, he says: ‘‘ Rhesus filius Theodori 
princeps Suth Wallize primus fundator.” Rhys died in 
1091,? or rather 1093.., 

If Talley were, as is usually said, a Premonstratensian 
house, and a cell to Welbeck, Leland must be wrong, 
for Welbeck was not founded until 1153. So to assert 
that Rhys founded Talley is to assert that the-cell was 
founded forty years before the mother-house. But this 
further difficulty remains, St. Norbert, Archbishop 
of Magedeburgh, did not establish his reformed Order 
of Canons Regular at Premonstré until 1120. In 
England, the first house of this Order, Newhouse, in 
Leicestershire, was not founded until 1140. To assert 
Rhys ap Tewdwr to be the founder of Talley is, there- 
fore, to assert that he founded a house of an Order of 
monks nearly halfa century before the Order was formed. 

Greater difficulties exist as to Strata Florida. If 
it was a Cistercian house, Rhys died some years before 
the Order was originated, and more than thirty years 


1 Collectanea, i, p. 41. 
2 Annales Cambrie, Rolls Ed., p. 29. 
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10 RELIGIOUS HOUSES 


before it was introduced into this island. ‘To avoid this 
difficulty it is said that Strata was originally a Cluniac 
house. This is possible, but not probable. It is true 
the Cluniac Order was in existence, and had been 
brought over to England, in Rhys’ lifetime, as the Earl 
of Surrey had established them at Lewes in 1077; but 
according to all the authorities on English monasteries, 
between 1077 and 1093 only five Cluniac houses were 
established in this country, the nearest to Wales being 
Wenlock. For Rhys ap Tewdwr to have founded a 
Cluniac house would be an event so unusual that some 
trace in English, Welsh, or monastic records would 
surely have been forthcoming. Until some such evidence 
is produced, it is idle to try and bolster up a theory by 
such conjectures as that the Strata Florida monks 
showed Leland their records.’ As Talley and Strata 
are the only alleged instances of Welsh foundations 
between the years 1066 and 1100, it may safely be in- 
ferred that the religious houses established in South 
Wales between those dates were all established by 
Normans. 

Another of the great Norman families that settled 
on the South Wales border were the Lacys. The ori- 
ginal settler, Walter de Lacy, died in 1084. His son, 
Roger, joined in the rebellion of Robert Courthose 
against Rufus, and was on its suppression banished, 
and his lands given to his brother Hugh. The Lacys 
had always been great benefactors to churches. Walter 
is mentioned in the Herefordshire Domesday’ as giving 
land to the Church of St. Peter at Hereford. Roger is 
mentioned in the Gloucestershire Domesday’ as giving 
a hide of land at Tanterborn, in Gloucestershire, to the 
Norman Abbey of Lira, in the diocese of Evreux. 

In 1108 Hubert de Lacy began a new departure in 
Welsh monasticism. Up to this time all the houses 
the Normans had founded had been Benedictine cells ; 
societies, not of ecclesiastics, but of laymen ; bound, it 
is true, by vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 


1 Arch. Camb., Sth Ser., vol. vi, p. 20. * Ib., p. 184. * Ib., p. 166. 
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but having nothing to do with preaching, confessing, 
or the administration of the Sacraments. Hubert de 
Lacy now resolved to try whether a society of ecclesi- 
astics would not do, if not better, at least as well, in 
South Wales as a society of laymen. 

In 1061 Pope Alexander II had constituted an 
Order of Regular Canons under the rule of St. Augus- 
tine. They came to England about 1075, and settled 
at Canterbury. They spread rapidly over England, 
and Hugh de Lacy proposed to try how they would 
answer in South Wales; so in 1108 he established 
at Llanthony, in Monmouthshire, but close to the 
Breconshire border, a Priory of these Austin Canons. 
It was.a failure. Before twenty years had elapsed 
these religious monks had to be moved first to Here- 
ford and then to Gloucester, where a second and greater 
Llanthony arose. 

This experiment seems to have proved that the 
Austin Canons were not an Order adapted to this 
country, for only two small houses of this body (one 
at Carmarthen and one at Haverfordwest) were after- 
wards established in South Wales. 

During the twelfth century the establishment of 
cells to Norman and English Benedictine houses con- 
tinued. These are all, with the exception of Cardigan, 
situated in the Norman parts of Monmouthshire, or the 
Glamorganshire, and Carmarthenshire seaboards, or 
Pembrokeshire. The chief of these were, following the 
coast-line: Goldcliff, at the mouth of the Usk, esta- 
blished about 1113 by Robert de Chandos as a cell to 
the Norman Abbey of Bec.’ As an alien Priory it was 
afterwards seized by the Crown, and given as part of 
its endowment to Eton. At Curdiff, in 1147, Robert 
Earl of Gloucester established a cell to his great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Tewkesbury.” At Hwenney, in the 
early part of the century, the Norman lord of the 
Castle of Ogmore, Sir John de Londres, established a 
cell to St. Peter’s of Gloucester.*. At Llangennith, in 


1 Monasticon, vi, 1021. 2 Jb., iv, 682. 3 7b., 523. 
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Gower, Roger de Bellomont, Earl of Warwick, esta- 
blished a cell to St. Taurinus of Evreux.’ About 1130 
Roger Bishop of Salisbury established a cell to the 
Abbey of Sherborne at Kidwelly.? At Cardigan, some 
time before 1291 (as the Prior of Cardigan is mentioned 
in Pope Nicholas’ Valor), a.cell to Chertsey was esta- 
blished.? At Kilpeck, on the Herefordshire border, in 
1134, Hugh Fitz- William established a cell to St. Peter’s 
of Gloucester. In Monmouthshire, between 1101 and 
1120, Robert de Haya and Gundreda his wife esta- 
blished a cell to-Glastonbury at Bassaleg.* At Llan- 
gwyn, in 1183, a cell to St. Benoit-sur-Loire was esta- 
blished.® It was, however, subsequently suppressed as 
an alien house, and given to Sheen. 

These nine Benedictine cells, in addition to the six 
previously mentioned, complete the list of the houses 
of that Order in South Wales and its borders. What 
was noticed as the prevailing custom during the 
eleventh century is equally noticeable as the prevailing 
custom during the twelfth. The lines of Norman set- 
tlement define the localities of Benedictine houses. 
Where the Norman dominions did not extend, the Bene- 
dictine house is absent. All the Benedictine cells are 
admittedly Norman establishments. No claim to found- 
ing a Benedictine house has ever been put forward on 
behalf of a Welsh prince. , 

Although it might be inferred from what has been 
said as to the Benedictines, that they were still the. 
most popular religious Order, this was only’ true 
among the Norman nobles in such outlying places as 
England. : On the Continent, and especially in France, 
there had been for some time a feeling in existence that 
the rule of St. Benedict did not reach the highest ideal 
of monastic perfection ; that the necessities of the time 
required something more than the practical teaching 
of the words of the Psalmist,—‘‘ Thou shalt eat the 
labours of thine hands. Oh, well is thee! and happy 


1 Monasticon, vi, 1047. 2 Ib. 68. 3 Jb., iv, 584. 
* Ib., 633. 5 Jb., vi, 1015. 
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shalt thou be!” Something further was needed in the 
direction of the two points on which St. Benedict had 
_ so wisely abstained from attributing special importance, 
—devotion and its outward and visible sign, asceticism. 

The movement began among the Burgundian monks. 
Berno, Abbot of Gigny, commenced, Odo, Abbot of 
Cluny, completed, a revision of the rule of St. Bene- 
dict. The monks that adopted the reformed rule were 
known as Cluniacs. Soon arter the Conquest they 
were brought over to England by William de Warren, © 

_Earl of Surrey, and his wife Gundreda, the Conqueror’s 
daughter, who established, in 1078, at Lewes a cell to 
the celebrated Abbey of Cluny. 

The Cluniacs were never popular; always regarded 
as aliens, their houses usually containing more French 
than English monks. The English houses could only be 
visited by the three great French houses of the Order, 
Cluny, St. Charité-sur-Loire,and St. Martin des Champs, 
Paris. They were thus under the immediate control 
of, and paid an annual rent (apportus) to, the French 
houses. On a war breaking out, one of the first things 
the English kings did was to seize the goods of the Clu- 
niacs as the goods of alien enemies. It was not until 
the 5th Edward III (1332) that the Cluniacs obtained 
letters of naturalisation in this country, and became in 
fact what in theory they had always professed to be, 
freeborn Englishmen. 

The first Cluniac house established in South Wales 
or the Marches was at Clifford, on the Herefordshire 
border. One of the lords of Clifford, Simon Fitz-Richard 
Fitz-Ponce,’ early in the twelfth century established a 
priory there, as a cell to Lewes. The next Cluniac cell 
was founded a little later, at Malpas, near Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, by Winewald de Badon, for two monks, 
as a cell to Montacute in Somersetshire. The remaining 
South Wales house, St. Clears, was not established until 
about 1291. It was a cell to St. Martin desChamps, Paris, 


, 2 Monasticon, v, 41; Close Rolls, 20 Edward III, Part II, in dorso, 
m. 16. ; 
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but was afterwards suppressed by Henry V as an alien 
priory. These three cells, Clifford, Malpas,and St. Clears, 
mark the extent to which the reforms of Odo of Cluny 
spread in South Wales. _When this fact is grasped, it 
seems almost idle to consider if a Welsh prince, in the 
eleventh century, founded a Cluniac house. 

The Cluniacs soon gained a very evil name in Eng- 
land ; curiously, however, Giraldus stands up for them 
in South Wales. He says: “Usque Romam et ultra 
- Cluniacensis ordinis monachi longe inordinatius quam 
in Anglia se gerunt.”* This may be merely damning 
with faint praise, or meant for a cut at the Cistercians, 
or because Giraldus’ knowledge of Cluniacs was limited. 
If it is true, it is a matter of wonder what was the 
conduct of the foreign Cluniacs, for in the Records of 
the Order, preserved in the National Library at Paris, 
there are two accounts of the Priory of St. Clears. 
The first is the Report to the Abbot of Cluny of a 
Visitation of the English Cluniac House by the Priors 
of Montdidier, Leaton (Notts.), and Montacute, in the 
7th Edw. I (1279): “Eadem die”, it says, “venit ad nos 
Prior Sancti Clari de vallis pro quo mandaveriamus et 
intelleximus quod Prior et socius inhoneste et inconti- 
nenter vivunt. Ipsi invicem, non possunt convenire 
Divina totaliter vel sunt ibi preetermissa bona ecclesie 
pro majori parte sunt alienata. Prior est subditus 
operi sicut unus capellanus remenserunt (sic) adhuc 
domui usque ad valorem 1xxii marcarum ibi apportent. 
Dominus Abbas et Prior Sancti Martini consilium pro- 
ut videbit. In domo predicta sunt edificia quasi nulla 
quia dissipatasunt.”” 

This is not a very flourishing account. Another, 
more than a century later, is contained in a letter from 
the Prior of Lewes, the head of the English Cluniacs, 
to the Prior of St. Martin des Champs, whose cell St. 
Clears was. This letter is dated 9 August 1412: “ Pri- 


2 Speculum Ecclesia, p. 45, Rolls Ed. 
2 See Charters and Records of Cluny in the National Library of 
France, by Sir J. F. Duckett, ii, 136. 
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oratus de Sancto Claro non est in manibus secularium 
ut putastis sed per quendam religiosam de ordine bene 
regitur saltem quantum patitur malitia temporis. Situ- 
atur enim dictus Prioratus inter Wallicos domino regi 
Anglie et regno infidelitur rebellantes.”! 

The next attempted revision of the rule of St. Bene- 
dict was made by Stephen d’Auvergne at Grandmont, 
in the Limousin, about 1076. This reformed Order of 
Benedictines were called Grandmontines; but they took 
even less root in England than the Cluniacs. None of 
their houses were actually in South Wales, but in the 
Marches, in 1216, Walter de Lacy established at Cras- 
wall, near Hay, a cell to Grandmont. This was after- 
wards suppressed as an alien house, and given toChrist’s 
College, Cambridge ; and about 1225 Fulk Fitzwarren 
established another cell to Grandmont at Abbotsbury in 
Shropshire. 

A further attempt to reform the rule of St. Benedict 
was made in 1109, and in this reform South Wales is 
peculiarly interested, as nearly all the houses of the 
reformed Order in England or Wales were in South 
Wales, and all were in Pembrokeshire. This reform 
was begun by Bernard d’Albeville, who in 1109 set 
up a monastery of his reformed Order at Tiron, in the 
diocese of Chartres. From this place they got the 
name they were afterwards known by, of Tironian 
Benedictines. Their first establishment, St. Dogmael’s, 
is usually ascribed to Robert Fitz-Martin, a son of 
Martin de Turribus, about 1126. Dugdale’ says it 
was established as a cell to the Abbey of Tiron. The 
exact date of its establishment seems to be uncertain, 
but it must have been between 1115 (the appointment 
of Bishop Bernard to St. David’s) and 1135 (the death 
of Henry I), as Bernard is one of the witnesses of a 
charter of Henry I to the Priory, confirming the dona- 
tion of Robert Fitz-Martin to it.° 


1 See Charters and Records of the Abbey of Cluny in the National 
Library of France, by Sir J. F. Duckett, i, 237. 
2 Baronia Anglica, i, 729. 8 Monasticon, iv, 130. 
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St. Dogmael’s possessed two cells, both in Pembroke- 
shire,—one on the Island of Caldey. As to the date of 
its establishment, and the person who established it, 
there is great dispute. A charter of Robert Fitz-Martin 
says his mother gave it to the monks, “ Dedit iisdem 
monachis mater mea insulam Pyr que alio nomine Cal- 
dea nuncupata.”! The other at Pill, though this is 
denied by some writers, who claim that Pill was a sepa- 
rate foundation. Pill, it is believed, was established 
by Adam de la Roche; he, at any rate, largely endowed 
it. What is some evidence that Pill was a cell to St. 
Dogmael’s, and not a separate house, is the fact that to 
Adam de la Roche's charter to Pill, confirming all he 
had bestowed on it, Andrew, Abbot of St. Dogmael’s, 
is one of the witnesses. The Pill monks subsequently 
became fastidious. They objected to the rule of St.. 
Benedict as amended and improved by Bernard d’Abbe- 
ville. They gave up his reforms, and became Benedic- 
tines proper. | 

-All these attempted changes in the Benedictine rule 
proved failures in comparison with the great reform 
initiated by an English monk from Sherborne, Stephen 
Harding, in 1098.. This reformed Order of Benedic- 
tines, the Cistercians, became popular at once, and 
during the twelfth century they developed into one of 
the most powerful of the monastic bodies. Their lead- 
ing ideas were labour and asceticism; the avoidance 
of all superfluity, whether in dress or diet ; the ex- 
ercise of charity as wide-spread as their hospitality. 
Giraldus, no friend to the Cistercians, thus describes 
them :? “Seeking out desert spots, avoiding cities and 
the busy hum of men, obtaining their daily bread by 
the labour of their hands, cultivating the wildest soli- 
tudes, they seem to bring before us the old life of the 
monastic rule, the old discipline with its poverty and 
hardships, its lack of food and raiment, its fasting and 
austerities.” 


1 Charter in Monasticon, iv, 130. 
2 Speculum Ecclesiae, p.113. Rolls Ed, 
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This assumption of superior holiness had its effect on 
the vulgar mind ; they saw and they believed, and the 
Cistercians soon became more popular. Originally they 
were. divided into two branches,—the Bernardins, or 
Cistercians proper, so called from St. Bernard, Abbot of 
Clairvaux; and the Grey Brothers of Sawvigny, founded 
by Vitalis de Mortain. In time the distinction between 
these two branches died out. 

No Order of monks had greater influence on South 
Wales than the Cistercian. It is true that the number 
of their houses was under a dozen, a number inferior 
to the Benedictines; but while neither Neath nor 
Strata, Whitland nor Tintern, could compare in power 
and influence with Gloucester or Tewkesbury, Battle or 
Glastonbury, yet the Benedictine cell, both in influence 
and inmates, was inferior to the Cistercian Abbey. 
Except the Cistercian foundations, all the South Wales 
houses were cells to some Norman or English house. 
The monastic rule, as represented by a prior and one or 
two monks living far away from authority or discipline, 
could not have produced an ideal result. There the rule 
of St. Benedict was not so much followed, as what was 
right in the eyes of the Prior. It would be unfair to 
place too much reliance on the testimony of so great a 
foe to the monks as Giraldus as to the state of the 
Cistercian houses in Wales and the Welsh Marches, 
yet his story of the morals of the Llangennith monks,’ 
of the monk who on his return to Gloucester from a 
Welsh cell was so astonished at the difference that he 
could not believe they belonged to the same monastic 
life,? although probably exaggerated for effect, must 
have some basis of truth; as must also the account 
he gives of the eagerness of monks to live in cells, to be 
their own masters. The proverb he quotes as express- 
ing a monk’s most obstinate determination, “ Sooner 
than do this I would return to my monastery”, points 
in the same direction. 


* Speculum Ecclesie, p. 33, Rolls Ed. 2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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These evils arising from cells the Cistercians avoided, 
for all their houses were independent foundations of 
equal rank. Ina Welsh cell the rules of the Orders 
were avowedly lax. Ina Cistercian house in the wildest 
Welsh valley the rule of the Order was in theory carried 
out as rigidly as at Citeaux. In each of their houses 
the same devotions were performed, the same auste- 
rities practised, at the same hour. All the churches 
and buildings were of one uniform design. This uni- 
formity of system gave them, to some extent, their 
popularity and their power. Being larger and so more 
powerful bodies they were able to obtain much of the 
influence that had at one time belonged to the other 
Orders, and to make the Welsh believe that they alone 
taught the true faith, and were therefore entitled to 
receive the rewards of faith, endowments. This side 
of the picture is well stated by a modern writer :'"— 
** The Cistercians’ confidence in themselves, as superior 
in their religious standard to the rest of their brethren, 
their pressing necessity for exertion, their higher 
spiritual ideal,—all contributed to render them, if not 
less scrupulous, yet certainly less tender of the rights 
of other men. Proud of their patron Saint, fenced in 
from the rest of their fellows by extraordinary and ex- 
clusive privileges granted to them by the Popes, 
cherishing not only a spiritual but a political indepen- 
dence curiously fostered in them by every event in 
their history, they had little sympathy with others: 
as a necessary consequence others had as little sym- 
pathy with them. The older Orders resented a super- 
ciliousness which seemed to say, ‘Stand back! Iam 
holier'than thou.’ It was not pleasant to be reminded 
that they were false to the intentions of St. Benedict, 
and that the Cistercian was the only purist. The clergy 
hated them for the influence they continued to exert 
over the rich landowners, under the pretence of supe- 


1 Brewer, Introduction to Giraldus, Rolls Edition, vol. iv, p. 
XXVlii. 
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rior sanctity, and their unscrupulous withdrawal of 
tithes from the parish priest.” 

Giraldus gives many instances of the special vices of 
Welsh Cistercians ; how they were guilty of avarice 
and oppression, how they obtained possession of parish 
churches, how they cheated Giraldus himself. Much 
is probably exaggerated, more is due to the wildness 
of Wales and the Welsh Marches; but after every 
allowance is made, there can be no doubt that at the 
close of the twelfth century the Cistercians had become 
greatly discredited. This is conclusively shown by the 
fact that out of the eighty Cistercian houses in Eng- 
land and Wales, no less than sixty-four were founded 
between their introduction into the country in 1128, 
and the accession of John in 1199. 

The Grey Brothers of Sauvigny were the first of the 
Cistercians to come to England. The Earl of Mor- 
tain brought over a colony from Sauvigny, and esta- 
blished them at Furness. In 1130, their only colony in 
South Wales was established at Neath by Richard de 
Granaville, who brought the Neath monks direct from 
Sauvigny. Their place of origin is pointedly referred to 
both in De Granaville’s charter of 1129 or 1130, and in 
the confirmation by John in 1207. The grant is to 
“Abbatize de Neth et monachis de ordine de Sauvenie 
ibidem Deo servientibus’.? The nearest Sauvigny 
colony to Neath was Buildwas. 

This establishment of a Cistercian abbey was soon 
followed by others. It is doubtful in which way the 
descendants of Richard de Bienfaite became possessors 
of the lordship of Chepstow, but the fact is plain that 
the Clares in Henry I’s reign held that lordship with 
other possessions in South Wales. They exhibited 


1 In the discussion on this paper Mr. Edward Owen pointed out 
that it was very likely, from the fact that the Cistercians had to 
struggle for existence, that they took the Welsh side as opposed to 
the Norman, that adopted by the older Orders, and hence the Cis- 
tercian became the national Order in South Wales, 

? Rot. Chart., 174, 
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their piety and power by importing Cistercian monks. 
In 1131 Walter de Clare brought over from L’Aumone 
(the Abbey which had sent the first Cistercian colony, 
Waverley, to England) a colony of monks, and esta- 
blished them at Tintern. This was the only South 
Wales house colonised from L’Aumone. ; 

All the British sées had had to undergo the yoke in 
having a Norman bishop appointed, either on the 
native bishop being turned out, or on the vacancy of 
the see. The fate of Stigand at Canterbury showed 
the other dioceses what they had to expect. The 
turn of Llandaff came in 1107, when Urban was made 
Bishop ; the turn of St. David’s in 1115, when Queen 
Matilda’s chaplain, Barnard, was appointed to that see. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of him, there can 
be no doubt he did a most important work in Norman- 
ising the Welsh Church. One of the chief means he 
took for enforcing Latin as opposed to Celtic ideas was 
the establishment of Cistercian monasteries. His posi- 
tion at court enabled him to communicate directly 
with France, and it was to St. Bernard and Clairvaux 
that the Welsh Bishop went for his Cistercian colony. 
In 1143 he established the Cistercian Abbey of Whuit- 
land at or near the site of what had been the most 
famous of the Celtic monasteries in South Wales, Ty 
Gwyn ar Taf, the monastery where Paulinus had taught 
and David had prayed. 

The establishment of a Cistercian abbey here was 
clearly done with an object. As the old Whitland had 
been the greatest of Celtic monasteries, so the’ new 
Whitland was to be, as in fact it became, the greatest 
Cistercian monastery, for with the exception of Tintern 
and Neath it was the mother-house of all the South 
Wales Cistercian abbeys. This Giraldus states clearly :! 
“In primis itaque de duobus monasteriis in Australis 
Walliz maritana sitis nimiaque vicinitate propinquis 
dicemus. Que duo quidem situ matrici domui de 


2 Speculum Ecclesie, p. 129, Rolls Ed. 
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Albalanda czeterarumque fere cunctarum ordinis hujus 
matri per Walliam totam non subjiciuntur.” 

The two houses Giraldus refers to as not subject to 
Whitland, must be Neath, the colony from Sauvigny, 
and Tintern, the colony from L’Aumone. Whitland 
was pure Cistercian. The charters to it always speak 
of grants to “ Ecclesia Beate Maric de Alba Landa et 
monachis Cysterciensis ordinis ibidem Deo servienti- 
bus.”* 

The first colony from Whitland was one established 
in 1147 by Robert Consul, Earl of Gloucester, at Mar- 
yam.” It is thus described in the Annals of Margam 3 
* Fundata est abbatia nostra que dicitur Margam. In 
eodem anno Comes Gloucestrie Robertus qui eam fun- 
davit apud Bristollum obiit pridie cal. Novembris.” In 
the same year, 1147, Robert, the youngest son of 
Harold, Lord of Eiwas, established another Cistercian 
colony at Dore, on the Herefordshire border.‘ 

A Welsh prince is usually said to have established 
the next colony at Cwmhir,’ in Radnorshire. Whether 
Cadwallon ap Madoc established and endowed a colony 
of Cistercians is, to say the least, very doubtful. Ata 
time when the Welsh were everywhere in successful 
revolt against the Normans, and everything Norman 
stunk in Welsh nostrils, it is so contrary to all proba- 
bility that a Welsh Prince should send to a Norman 
Bishop for Norman monks, that some very strong 
evidence is necessary to support the theory. Such evi- 
dence does not exist. It is too long a matter to go into 
here ; but when the story comes to be examined, it will 
be found to rest on hearsay. Against it there is the 
testimony of Giraldus,’ almost a contemporary writer, 
who does not speak of Cadwallon as founder: “ Erat 
et domus Cisterciensis ordinis opima sub montanis 
Elennijth a nobili viro Roberto Stephani filio in pascuis 
per inguibus et amplis primum fundata.” 

1 Rot. Chart., p. 206. 2 Monasticon, v, 740. 


3 P, 14, Rolls Ed. * Monasticon, v, 552. 5 Ibid., v, 458. 
® Speculum Ecclesie, p. 152, Rolls Ed. . 
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The next Whitland colony was that established at 
Strata Florida in 1164, which is thus recorded in the 
Brut y Tywysogion :' “Tn that year, by the permission 
of God and the exhortation of the Holy Spirit, came a 
convent of monks first to Strata Florida.” 

It is usually said, and the last writer on Strata 
Florida? takes it as unquestionable, that Rhys ap Gruff- 
ydd was the person who established this colony. There 
are various difficulties in the way of accepting this 
statement, first that in 1164 the site of the Abbey was 
not in the possession of Rhys, but of the Clares, so 
that he could not establish a colony of monks where 
he could hardly set his foot ; and secondly, that Rhys 
was then engaged with the Normans in a struggle for 
existence ; and it is scarcely probable, unless there is 
the strongest possible evidence to support it, that he 
would apply to a Norman Abbey to send him a body 
of Norman monks to settle in the heart of the Welsh 
part of Wales. But even if Strata and Cwmhir are 
Welsh foundations, they are the only two out of all the 
South Wales houses. 

As to the other Cistercian houses in South Wales, 
the information is most scanty, and little seems known 
beyond the fact of their existence. All were in Mon- 
mouthshire, and none seem to have been of much im- 
portance. 

Caerleon was a Cistercian house.* John granted’ to 
it the right of being freed from toll at Bristol. In Pope 
Nicholas’ Valor it appears to have been possessed of 
considerable property. In 1325 (18 Edward II)’ there 
was a dispute between it and the Benedictine cell of 
Bassaleg as to tithe. 

Grace Dieu,’ another Cistercian colony, two miles 
from Newport, established by John de Monmouth in 
1226,’ was burnt by the Welsh in 1233, but afterwards 


2 Rolls Ed., p. 208. 2 Williams’ History of Strata Florida. 
3 Monasticon, v, 727. * Chart., 36 Henry III, m. 5. 
5 Pat., 18 Ed. II, p. 2, m. 28. 6 Monasticon, v, 685. 
7 Close Roll, 10 Hen. III, m. 8. 
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rebuilt. Edward III granted to it the Hermitage of 
St. Briavels, in the Forest of Dean.' 

All that is stated as to Llantarnan, in the Monasti- 
‘con,’ is that it was a Cistercian house with six monks. 

These ten houses complete the list of the South 
Wales Cistercian foundations. It will be noticed that 
half of them are in Monmouthshire, or on the Mon- 
mouthshire border, the place where the Norman settle- 
ment was most complete. 

St. Norbert, Archbishop of Madgeburgh, established 
at Preemonstre, in the diocese of Laon, about 1120, a 
reformed Order of Canons Regular. The houses of this 
Order, in this island, remained subject to the French 
house, to which even down to Henry VIII's reign they 
paid an annual rent. This Order, called Preemonstra- 
tensian, came to England in 1140, and settled at New- 
house in_ Lincolnshire. In 1153 a colony from New- 
house settled at Welbeck, which became the chief house 
of the Order in this island. 

A colony from Welbeck was established at Talley. 
The exact date is uncertain; but it must have been 
before 1214, for in that year Gerard, Abbot of Talley, 
was made Bishop of St. David’s.* It has been already 
stated that Talley is said to have been one of Rhys ap 
Tewdyr’s foundations ; but it has already been proved 
to demonstration that if Talley was a Preemonstraten- 
sian house, Rhys could not have founded it.* There is, 
however, some doubt whether Talley was a Praeemon- 
stratensian house. Dugdale claims it as Benedictine.° 
A MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, calls it Cistercian. Leland, Speed, and Tanner 
are all agreed that it was Preemonstratensian ; and if 
it was a cell to Welbeck, it seems clear they are right. 
Dugdale prints in the Monasticon a curious letter from 
the Abbot of Preemonstre to Edward I, complaining of 
the state of the Monastery, and asking Edward’s pro- 
tection for the Abbots of Halesowen and Newhouse, 


1 Pat., 35 Edward III, p. 2, m. 29. 2 Monasticon, v, 728. 
8 Pat., 17 John. * Ante, p. 9. 5 Monasticon, iv, 161. 
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who were about to visit it. If this is a genuine docu- 
ment, it, establishes that Talley was Preemonstraten- 
sian. 

In the confirmation-charter of Edward III, the gifts 
to the Abbey of Rhys the younger, the son of Rhys 
the younger, of all that Rhys the great, the grand- 
father of Rhys the younger, gave the Abbey are con- 
firmed. This seems to show that not Rhys ap Tewdwr, _ 
but Rhys ap Gruffydd was the great benefactor; and 
as he died in 1197, the Abbey must have been founded 
before that date. From the charter it appears that 
the great Norman benefactors were John de Braose and 
his descendant, William de Braose, Lord of Guwer. 

St. Kymmerch, in Monmouthshire, was the only 
other Preemonstratensian house in South Wales. . It 
was a very small cell, not even noticed in the Monas- 

tacon. 

The next religious Order, the Carthusian, founded 
by St. Bruno of Chartreuse, in 1180, had no house in 
South Wales or the Marches. The Order was one that 
never took root in England. . They had only nine 
houses in all, though, curiously enough, one of the last 
houses founded before the Reformation in 1450, was 
a Carthusian house. : 

The Gilbertines, the most purely English of all the 
religious Orders, founded in 1148 by St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, had no South Wales house. It is a fact 
not to be lost sight of, that all the South Wales found- 
ations belonged to religious Orders of foreign origin. 

The establishments of the Order of Military Knights 
are all admittedly Norman, and an account of their 
houses at Slebech, Swansea, Kidwelly, and Brecon, 
would not add any new evidence, but only strengthen 
the case for the Norman foundations. 

The colleges, such as Abergwilli and Llanddewibrefi, 
were admittedly founded by the Bishops of St. David’s 
for special and distinct purposes, and have consequently 
no bearing on the general question of the religious 
foundations. 
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The same remark applies to the nunneries. Of these 
there were very few. They, again, form a distinct 
branch of the subject, and the reasons for establishing 
them were probably wholly different from those for 
establishing monasteries. 

The hospitals, such as those of Pembroke, Tenby, 
Swansea,Usk, and Monmouth, were all established long 
after the so-called independence of the Welsh princes 
had ceased. The same observation applies to the dif- 
ferent establishments of Friars. They represent a com- 
pletely new departure from the old monastic establish- 
ments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The system that the Normans tried to establish by 
their monastic houses is well defined in a passage in 
the work of the great modern historian of the “Monks 
of the West.”' He says “the monastic Orders were 
only one branch of that great Christian society ruled 
by the Church and feudalism.” It was to establish a 
state of things that rested on the double foundation of 
feudalism and the Church that the Norman conquerors 
tried to accomplish in their settlement of South Wales. 
The inquiry how far they were successful brings out 
some very interesting points which are well deserving 
of careful investigation. 

One of the first things that strikes us is the poverty 
of the South Wales houses. This, perhaps, may be 
explained by Tanner’s remark, that the greatest and 
richest of the English monasteries were all founded 
before the Conquest, while in South Wales there were 
no pre-Conquest foundations, and, except the Cister- 
cian houses, all the others were cells. Poverty may. be 
the cause why the South Wales religious houses were 
so little represented in Parliament. Indeed, the more 
the matter is considered, the more striking appears the 
difference between the English and Welsh monastic 
systems. Except the Cistercian houses which claimed 
exemption as part of the general privileges of their 
Order, none of the South Wales houses seems to have 


1 Montalembert, Les Moines d’Occident, i, p. 227. 
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ever asserted that within a certain area the Bishop had 
no rights, that the monastic house was supreme, sub- 
ject only to the Pope. 

The localities of ‘the South Wales houses also give 
rise to some curious considerations, how it is that the - 
small diocese of Llandaff contains almost the same 
number of religious houses as the larger diocese of St. 
David's. The view that the South Wales religious 
houses form part of the Norman design for settling the 
country satisfactorily accounts for this, but no other 
theory that I am aware of does so, The combination 
of feudalism and piety would bring about, the result, 
but neither could produce it alone. 

This paper has reached such an inordinate length 
that it only remains to give very briefly the conclusions 
to be drawn from the facts stated. I do not profess 
to have given even an exhaustive list of the South 
Wales religious houses, but I have mentioned all those 
that are important to consider in forming an opinion 
on the question, and I venture to think the result may 
thus be summarised— 

(1.) That if not all the South Wales religious houses, 
certainly all but about three were established by Nor- 
mans. 

(2.) That the large proportion of religious houses 
being connected with Norman or English abbeys 
founded by Normans show their establishment to have 
been made on some system. 

(3.) That religious houses were only established in 
those parts of the country where the Normans were 
settled; that in the Welsh parts they were conspicuous 
by their absence. 

(4.) That the more Norman or the less Welsh any 
part of South Wales became, the greater the number 
of religious houses, as, for instance, Monmouthshire and 
Pembrokeshire. 

(5.) That the religious houses were part of the Nor- 
man garrison, established and maintained as part of 
their system of conquest and settlement. 
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Other very interesting points connected with the 
religious houses of South Wales deserve careful study, 
such as the relation between the castle and the monas- 
tery, the influence of the monastery on the Welsh 
tenure of land and on the Welsh local customs. Until, 
however, the ground is cleared by the fact being recog- 
nised that the religious houses of South Wales are to 
be ascribed more to Norman policy than to Welsh 
piety, it is almost impossible to consider these ques- 
tions in their true light. 

I am afraid it is not likely that this can be done at 
present, for Iam well aware that the views I have 
ventured to put forward are not those that find favour 
with modern Welshmen. They shut their eyes to his- 
tory so that they can enlarge on the glory and the 
piety of the ancient princes of Wales. It may, how- 
ever, be well open to consideration if it adds anything 
to the glory of either a country or a people to delibe- 
rately ignore historical truth, in order to ascribe to the 
ancient princes virtues they would have been ashamed 
to possess, and acts they would have scorned to have 
done. 
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Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Tue Cristexctan Appey or Strata Froriva: irs HistORY AND AN 
Account oF THE Recent ExcavaTIONS MADE ON ITs Site. By 
SrepHen W. Witiiams, F.R.1.B.A. London: Whiting and Co. 


Wats is full of interesting churches, but, like Ireland, it does not ° 
possess many which have ever aspired to architectural magnifi- 
cence; it is, therefore, the more unfortunate that a church which 
must in its day have been one of the finest—the Abbey church of 
Strata Florida, which has with some reason been called the West- 
minster Abbey of Wales—has so completely perished that a few 
ruined fragments are all that exist above ground to tell of its former 
grandeur. To have collected the evidence that remains, and to 
have put on record what can now be learned about the building, 
was a good work; and the book in which it has been done is, in 
spite of occasional mistakes, a good one. Nevertheless it appears 
to a reviewer knowing a little of the subject before to be something 
of a curiosity. 

Mr. Williams begins with a historical sketch which is rather over 
long; but seeing how closely the history of the Abbey is interwoven 
with that of the country round it, we are not disposed to quarrel 
much with it on that account. They to whom it seems chiefly a 
record of petty feads and ancient family squabbles of only local 
interest may pass by that half of the book. 

After it comes an account of what has been done before in the 
investigation and study of the ruins; and here the curiosity of Mr. 
Williams’ book first shows itself. Here are minutes of the meet- 
ings of archeological societies going as far back as 1846, and specu- 
lations fair enough at the time they were made, but long ago ren- 
dered obsolete by a fuller and more scientific study of monastic 
architecture and arrangement. A brief summary would surely have 
been enough for all this; but, as Mr. Williams has thought other- 
wise, we are the more struck by his complete silence as to certain | 
more recent proceedings which have had at any'rate not less influ- 
ence upon his book than those he has so religiously recorded, and 
we take the liberty of supplying some of that which has so strangely 
escaped his memory. 

On the Ist of December 1887, Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund, Fellow 
and Local Secretary for South Wales, of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, in the course of a Report made by him to the Society 
on antiquarian matters within his district, made mention of the ex- 
cavations then begun on the site of Strata Florida Abbey, and after 
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pointing out the mischief likely to be done if they were continued 
without the direction of some competent person, he added, “I trust, 
therefore, that the Society will, before the excavations are resumed, 
allow our Assistant Secretary, Mr. Hope, to visit the place, and 
give directions as to how the excavations are to be conducted for 
the future. I feel sure that the importance of the work, and the 
valuable results likely to be obtained, will repay the Society for 
this ; and I believe I shall be able to get any directions Mr. Hope 
may give rightly carried out.”? 

Mr. Willis-Bund’s suggestion was acted upon by the Council of 
the Society, and Mr. Hope’s Report on the work done in 1888 was 
read at a General Meeting on December 6 that year.2 Now Mr. 
Hope, besides being one of our best authorities on monastic anti-- 
quities, is without rival in his experience of the excavation of ruined 
buildings, and an expert would have been glad to receive and 
acknowledge his help. Mr. Williams passes it over in a couple of 
lines of his preface. 

The week before the formal communication of Mr. Hope’s Report 
Mr. Willis-Bund read his Report to the Society on the excavations, 
and Mr. Williams exhibited his drawings, and “made some re- 
marks” which are not reported in the printed Proceedings,® but 
which, as those who were present will remember, showed that up 
to that date his study of ancient monastic plans had not gone far 
enough to enable him to give the right names to. the principal 
buildings of an abbey. 

Now, having supplied this little defect in Mr. Williams’ record, 
we will consider the description of the building. This is really a 
good one, and the drawings which illustrate it are also clear and 
good. The chief of them are the work of Mr. W. G. Smith, as is 
acknowledged in the preface ; and most of the others bear the name 
of Mr. Telfer Smith, who acted as clerk of the works during the 
excavations. It seems, then, that Mr. Williams’ chief personal con- 
tributions have been the labour of writing, and the occasional blun- 
ders inevitable to a man working on his system. 

Strata Florida would take rank in the second class amongst Cis- 
tercian abbeys. Its church was almost exactly the size of that of 
Kirkstall. It was founded in 1164,—a late date for a foundation of 
White Monks ; and the church is recorded to have been entered in 
1201. The remains found show by the profusion of architectural 
ornament how soon the Cistercians had departed from the severity 
of the Order at its beginning. It must have been a rich building 
by comparison with the churches of Buildwas or Kirkstall, and 
even they show a great change from the almost savage asceticism 
of such a church as that at Eberbach on the Rhine. Yet all were 
built within a few years. ‘The rule of simplicity was, however, not 
lost sight of, and a Cistercian church kept even to the sixteenth 
century a character of its own. 


1 Proc. Soc, Ant., 2nd Series, vol. xii, p. 21. 
2 Td., p. 250. 3 Jd., p. 249. 
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Too little is left to allow of a reconstruction of the original design 
at Strata Florida; but there is enough to show that the church 
was, on the whole, of the usual Cistercian type in architecture as it 
was in plan, but with some few local peculiarities in the detail. One 
of these is the use of carved knotwork of Celtic type. Of the 
claustral buildings there may be traced only part of the east and 
west ranges, which were of normal plan so far as now appears. 

The Abbey suffered much from wars, and fell into poverty, and it 
was classed as one of the lesser monasteries at the time of the sup- 
pression. At that time the buildings were granted away, and to 
some extent dismantled, and no doubt demolished ; but if it be, as 
we are told on pp. 177 and 217 tradition has it, that the church con- 
tinued in use for public worship till the wars of the seventeenth 
century, some part at least of it must have remained with a roof 
over it until then. This is not at all unlikely; and the same may 
have been true of many other monastic churches in remote places, 
where people had become accustomed to worship in them, and had 
no other churches to go to. We know it was done at Abbey Dore, 
where in the time of Charles I the monastic choir was repaired, and 
fitted ap to serve as a parish church, which it still continues to do. 

No such fortune has befallen Strata Florida, which even by exca- 
vation has yielded little more than the ground-plan and scattered 
fragments. The ground-plan includes a great part of the paving, 
much of which consists of painted tiles of rare beauty and unusual 
preservation. Many are figured in the book. But perhaps the 
most interesting discovery of all has been a row of gravestones 
found in position outside the south transept, towards the east. This 
was part of the monastic cemetery ; but the stones may as probably 
mark the graves of benefactors as those of monks. They are gene- 
rally plain, rough flags; but some have headstones in the form of 
crosses carved with knotwork, and such as, if they had been found 
by themselves, would have been assigned to a much earlier date 
than their position here seems to indicate. 

We are glad of the assurance that what has been found is being 
properly protected and taken care of, and that moveable objects are 
to be preserved in a museum to be formed in part of the ruins. 
This should be done for all historical buildings, rather than to take 
such things away from their proper places to large museums in 
towns where they may, perhaps, be more conveniently compared 
with others, but where they lose all the interest which belongs to 
local association. 

One other curious relic, or at least probable relic, of the Abbey is 
recorded and figured here. It is an ancient wooden bowl to which 
the country folk still attribute great virtue, and to which they 
resort with a faith which no doubt does sometimes work miracles. 
The present Bishop of St. David’s is quoted for the statement that 
in his youth it was believed to have been made of the wood of the 
true cross; which we fancy must be a comparatively modern belief, 
though one not unlikely to grow up. The Bishop gives it as his 
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opinion that at the time of the suppression the people brought 
“some pressure to bear on those who would have otherwise de- 
stroyed it, to secure this valuable relic.” Our idea of Cromwell’s 
agents is that any attempt at such pressure would have been a good 
deal more likely to make them smash the relic. And having gone 
all through Mr. Williams’ book we rather wonder that the more 
probable alternative did not suggest itself to him, that some pious 
man “conveyed” the bowl out of the commissioners’ way. 


[We have allowed the Reviewer of Mr. Stephen Williams’ book 
on Strata Florida to say exactly what he thought about it, but we 
cannot altogether agree with his view that Mr. St. John Hope is the 
only person who knows anything about excavating the sites of 
ancient monastic buildings. He also seems entirely to forget that 
it was Mr. Williams, and not Mr. St. John Hope, who was entrusted 
with the superintendence of the work at Strata Florida, so that 
neither the Society of Antiquaries nor their Secretary could give 
any directions except through Mr. Williams. The Cambrian Arche- 
ological Association has always shown itself willing to receive ad- 
vice courteously offered, but it can never admit the contention that 
the Society of Antiquaries has a right to send its officials to Wales 
to dictate how explorations shall be conducted. If Mr. Williams 
made any erroneous statements with regard to the names of the 
different parts of the ground-plan, at the meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries on the 1st of December 1887, his mistakes should have 
been ‘corrected at the time. It is not likely that others will take 
the trouble to attend meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, for the 
purpose of laying valuable information before that body, if their 
remarks are not reported in the printed Proceedings. 

Whatever differences existed between Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Willis-Bund as to the method of carrying on the excavations were 
settled amicably at a meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society some 
time ago. 

The pages of the Arch. Camb. are open to Mr. Stephen Williams 
should he consider it worth while replying to the criticisms of the 
Reviewer.—Ebp. | 





A History or tart Oxtper Nonconrormity oF WREXHAM AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Atrrep Neoparp Parmer. Wrexham: 
Woodall, Minshall, and Thomas. Pp. 167. Six illustrations. 
Price 5s. 


TuE contents of this little work are accurately set forth by its title, 
and there remains little more for the critic to do than to add that it 
forms the third part of a History of the Town and Parish of Wrex- 
ham the preceding issues of which have already been favourably 
noticed in our pages. As the author very justly observes, the his- 
tory of the older Nonconformity of Wrexham is not merely closely 
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connected to the history of the earlier Nonconformity of other parts 
of North Wales, but touches at many points various problems of 
more general interest. 

Wrexham was, if not the centre, at any rate the point of greatest 
importance in North Wales in the various religious movements that 
had their origin in the ecclesiastical shufflings of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and which developed so portentously in the later years of Charles I 
and throughout the Commonwealth period. Then came fresh 
phases of Dissent, created by the policy of the dominant statesmen 
and churchmen of the reigns of Charles II and James II, but having 
nothing in common with the Nonconformity of the present century, 
though a few of the meeting-houses of the older communities that 
survived have been drawn into the ranks of the modern Dissenters. 

In Mr. Palmer’s pages we get glimpses of several men who 
wielded great influence in their day and generation, such as Morgan 
Llwyd (Cynfal), Philip Henry, Dr. Daniel Williams (founder of the 
celebrated Library), George Fox the Quaker, and his fellow-labourer, 
Richard Davies (Cloddiau Cochion). Of the first of these good and 
much tried men, Mr. Palmer presents us with a careful and appre- 
ciative study which will introduce the extraordinary mystic to most 
of his English readers for the first time. The result is so satisfac- 
tory that we regret the author did not bestow equal pains upon the 
portraits of the other members of his gallery. 

We feel inclined to doubt Mr. Palmer’s assertion that the cele- 
brated Welsh work of Morgan Llwyd, the Llyfr y tri Aderyn, is 
little known at the present. time, despite the fact that no translation 
of it into English has ever been published. It holds its ground as 
a Welsh classic with any competitor, and a cheap edition has been 
issued quite recently. 

The amount of information respecting departed Wrexham worthies 
is something astonishing, and, it must be confessed, makes the book 
rather dry reading. We decline to enter upon the critic’s invidious 
but often imperative duty of hunting for errors of omission or com- 
mission; that such there are in so immense a collection is only too 
probable ; but in this respect Mr. Palmer is his own best critic, as 
his long list of corrections to his preceding work plainly proves. It 
must suffice that we warmly commend this little book to our 
readers, merely observing, in proof of its impartiality and freedom 
from sectarian bias, that from its pages it is impossible to gather to 
what section of the Christian Church its author belongs, © 























































History or tHe Diocese or Sr. AsarH. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Tuomas. Published by the S.P.C.K. 


The early history of the diocese of St. Asaph is surrounded with 
difficulties. Careful search has to be made for every shred, and 
after the collected parts have been gathered together they form not 
a homogeneous whole. Isis discovered not all the scattered parts 
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of Osiris. We are, however, thankful for any light thrown upon 
the darkness of the past, and therefore we welcome this history 
written by the venerable and learned historian of the diocese as an 
addition to our knowledge. 

Chapter I treats of the foundation of the see by Cyndeyrn. We 
will not follow the wanderings of this celebrity. Exiled from his 
diocese in Scotland he found a shelter in Wales, and ultimately 
built a wattle structure on the banks of the Elwy, which became 
the foundation of the Cathedral of our days. We are not sure 
whether Cyndeyrn was not considered an intruder by the Welsh, 
and looked upon as an interloper by the Christian inhabitants of 
North Wales. But then, as now, the Celtic race is tolerant of good- 
ness wherever found, and Cyndeyrn by temerity and tenacity suc- 
ceeded in founding a monastery in which worship, education, and 
the manual arts were exercised. He, however, gave not his name 
to the Jlan which he erected ; this, by a section of the people, was 
called after his successor (Asa), St. Asaph; but by the native 
Welsh was named, from its position on the banks of the Elwy, 
Llanelwy. Both names are still current, and are used, the first by 
the English, and the second by the Welsh- speaking people of this 
country. 

Long before-Cyndeyrn visited Wales, and St. David had erected 
monasteries, there were in various parts of the country institutions 
which combined worship with instruction. Several of these were 
famed in ancient times, and produced scholars whose names have 
descended to our days. It would, however, appear that the doc- 
trinal teaching of these seminaries was not in the fifth century 
orthodox. In Wales, as in the East, Christianity was obliged to 
adapt itself to, or amalgamate with, the more ancient religion of 
the people with whom it came in contact, and thus many of its dis- 
tinctive doctrines were either lost sight of altogether, or distorted 
to such a degree that they resembled not the Christian faith. Such 
was the case in Wales, and the teaching in that celebrated College, 
Bangor-is-Coed, as evidenced by the tenets held by Pelagius, was 
not the universal faith of the Church. This, we believe, was the 
cause of the erection of religious houses in Wales in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. They were erected to disseminate truth, and 
therefore were antagonistic to the Bangors which already existed 
in various parts of the country, in which the truth in its fulness 
was not taught. 

We will not discuss the theory that certain races are predisposed 
to receive certain doctrines, It would certainly appear that there 
was something in the teaching of Pelagius that appealed forcibly 
to the national sentiment of his countrymen, for his tenets were 
generally accepted in Wales. It may be that the Pelagian doctrine, 
that man could “by his natural powers so attain to a state of per- 
fection as not to be subject to passion or sin’’ was a logical infer- 
ence from Druidic teaching, which had not lost its hold on the 
minds of the people ; and hence the popular assent to Pelagianism, 
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But the Ven. Archdeacon shall speak for himself on this matter. 
His words are: “The Pelagian heresy seems to have arisen from 
an attempt to combine some of the principles of Druidism with 
those of Christianity; from the Druidic conception of God in 
nature underlying and reflected in the powers of the universe, and 
a consequent reverence for all created things, and a gentleness 
towards every living thing in that it contained a particle of divine 
truth, the step was neither far nor unnatural to the Pelagian tenet 
that there is no such thing as original sin, but that man was able 
to work out his own salvation without the assistance of grace.” 

We refer the reader to the History itself for further exposition of 
the tenets of Pelagius, and for an account of the extraneous aid 
obtained by the orthodox party to overthrow the teaching of the 
heresiarch. 

Chapter II treats of the distinctive characteristics of the Welsh 
Church. The customs of the British Church were similar to those 
of the Churches of Gaul, and differed in several particulars from 
Kome. These differences are here recorded. 

Reference is made in this chapter to the consecration of churches 
which were “ dedicated with special rites, and either followed the 
name of the place or took that of the living saint.’’ We believe 
there are three distinct periods of church-dedications noticeable in 
the Welsh Church. First of all, in age, are the churches which 
have no names indicative of their having had a founder. These are 
the most ancient sacred enclosures in Wales, where probably, in 
pre-Christian days, the rites of Druidism were celebrated, and they 
retained their original sacredness after they became Christian 
churches. A large number of these exist in various parts of Wales, 
and testify to the wide-spread conversion of the Celts to the Chris- 
tian faith. Then come a large number of churches with the prefix 
Ulan combined with names Celtic in form, as Llanwnog, Llanfwrog, 
Llanelian, Llanwddyn, etc. These are churches founded by and 
dedicated to Celtic saints. And last of all come churches dedicated 
to St. Peter, St. Michael, and the Virgin, as Llanbedr, Llanfihangel, 
and Llanfair, etc. 

Tt is difficult to ascertain even approximately the age of these 
respective churches. Very probably the last two classes overlapped 
each other considerably, so that the first instance of a church dedi- 
cated to a Scripture saint is not earlier than the seventh century ; 
and it is not improbable that for at least a couple of centuries 
afterwards, churches as they were erected were dedicated to British 
saints, or took the name of their founder; or occasionally, it may 
be, they were dedicated in this period to Scripture saints, St. Michael 
being the favourite,—and hence the number of churches in all parts 
of Wales called Llanfihangel, or St. Michael’s church. 

Whilst penning this notice we cannot but lament the absence of 
materials. for the lives of all the British saints whose names have 
reached our days associated with the churches dedicated to them. 
The calendar in the Prayer Book ignores these national saints, and 
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even the Welsh almanacks give them no place in its list of days. 
This slur will, perhaps, by and by be removed. 

In chapter III is a short history of the Welsh Church in the Nor- 
man period. We have long thought that this is a time of momentous 
importance in the life of the Welsh Church, and as such that it 
demands not a chapter but a volume for its elucidation. St. Asaph 
was the last of the Welsh sees to surrender its independence in 
favour of Canterbury. Gilbert was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph 
by Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1143 a.p., and he was 
the first Bishop of this diocese who derived his orders from England. 
A succinct account of the various influences brought to bear on the 
Welsh Church to induce her to surrender her national independence 
would be full of interest, and a true history of this period will, we 
hope, some day emanate from the pen of Archdeacon Thomas, than 
whom there is no one more capable of doing justice to this large and 
important subject. 

The history of the Church in the diocese of St. Asaph, from the 
annexation to the Reformation, forms the subject of chapter IV. 
The Archdeacon treats of Church revenues in the early part of this 
chapter, and he makes remarks that by association of ideas we 
transfer to our days. The extract which we shall here give proves 
that the Archdeacon has that fairness of spirit which the real histo- 
rian ever possesses. Thus he writes: “It appears, however, to 
have been easier to ascertain the amount of the income and the 
tenths than to secure their payment; at all events we find Bishop 
Llewelyn writing in 1805 to the King, and stating his inability to 
collect the levy because the clergy denied both their liability and 
their ability to pay. Whereupon the King enjoins the Bishop to 
distrain upon the goods.and benefices of the defaulters. The goods 
were accordingly sequestrated and offered for sale; but owing to 
the season of the year, the badness of the roads, the difficulty of 
transit, the sympathy of the people, and the fear of ecclesiastical 
censures, there were no bidders.” 

But we pass on to note that this was the period in which Owen 
Glyndwr raised the banner of freedom for his countrymen, and 
was joined in his struggle by Bishop Trevor of St. Asaph; that it 
was the time when Pecock, Bishop of St. Asaph, held that the 
clergy might marry; that it “was not necessary for salvation to 
believe and approve all that was affirmed and determined by a 
General Council; and that the Universal Church may err in matters 
of faith.” During this period also printing was invented, and gave 
an impetus to thought and learning. It was now that the first 
devotional book printed in Welsh made its appearance. This was 
the work of William Salesbury, a layman in the diocese. St. Asaph, 
therefore, was in the forefront in that important epoch. 

The next chapter gives a concise history of the Church in the 
diocese from the Reformation to the Restoration. This period pro- 
duces the New Testament and Prayer Book in Welsh, both pub- 
lished in 1567, and these books are followed by the Bible in Welsh. 
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In these undertakings Bishop Morgan of St. Asaph and William 
Salesbury gave to this diocese an enviable prominence. 

The period of the Commonwealth and the overthrow of the 
Church are treated of in this portion of the History, and allusion is 
made to the occupation of Llansilin and Oswestry churches by the 
military, and the battering of the latter by the Parliamentarian. 
forces. To this day the bullets are embedded in the church door 
at Llansilin. Then comes the restoration of the Church and mon- 
archy. 

Ye ike last two chapters the history is brought down to our own 
days, and the revival of Church work and life in the present cen- 
tury, and her strength and labours, are summed up in these words: 
“We cannot say positively what proportion her members bear to 
the whole population of the diocese, but she is far stronger than 
any one of the denominations, and perhaps not much behind the 
whole put together. Spiritually, too, she is beginning to recover 
her place as once more the old Mother Church ; and if there have 
been errors and sloth in the past, and threatening danger in the 
present, there is abundant hope for the future.” 

With this extract we end our brief notice of the History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph. Hitherto we had no exclusively short diocesan 
history. This meets a long-felt want, and no churchman in the 
diocese ought to be without this cheap, well and thoughtfully writ- 
ten compendium of the history of the Church of which he is a 
member. 





Cymru Fu: Nores and QUERIES RELATING TO THE Past History OF 
Wa gs AND THE Borper Countizs. Reprinted, with Additions, 
from The Cardiff Weekly Mail. D. Owen and Co. Subscrip- 
tion, 5s. per annum. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE Notes, ANTIQUARIAN, TOPOGRAPHICAL, AND CURIOUS. 
Llanelly : Office of Z'he South Wales Press. Subscription, 2s. 
per annum. 


The former of these publications has attained to the completion 
of its first volume; the other is only at the outset of its career. 
The aims of both are alike, namely the gleaning and garnering of 
matters relating to the past of their respective districts. The ser- 
vice performed by such publications to the local historian or anti- 
quary is of great value, as they record in a convenient form much 
that it is essential he should know. They also tend to excite an 
intelligent interest in the archeological and historical remains of 
the districts in which, in their hebdomadal form, they circulate. 
We observe in Cymru Fu several hitherto unpublished documents, 
and trust that its Carmarthenshire companion will follow suit in 
this department of usefulness. We would also especially mention a 
valuable collection of Royalist Composition Papers for Glamorgan- 
shire, contributed to the former by a well-known Cambrian archio- 
logist, and would throw out the suggestion that he should take in 
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hand those relating to Carmarthenshire now that an appropriate 
vehicle for their appearance is forthcoming. 

Throughout the length and breadth of South Wales. there must 
be pigeon-holed many interesting MSS. which it is highly desirable 
should see the light of day, and for which these Notes and Queries 
are the fitting repositories. The esteem in which the Oswestry 
Bye-Gones is held by border antiquaries is evidenced not only by 
the high price at which its collected volumes are selling, but by the 
readiness with which family documents have been furnished to its 
pages; and we have no doubt that the Editors of the publications 
now under notice would be glad to receive similar contributions 
from. their particular districts. We look upon these collections .as 
valuable auxiliaries to our own Journal, and beg for them the coun- 
tenance and support of our members. — 








Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


Tue Arms or Frinrsuire. By Henry Taytor, F.S.A., Town Clerk 
of Flint. Reprinted from The Flintshire Observer.—* What is the 
coat of arms of Flintshire ?” is a question which is oftentimes asked. 
The reply of the professional herald is, “ No county is entitled to 
bear a coat of arms.” This, no doubt, is, technically speaking, cor- 
rect; nevertheless we know that counties palatiue claim to be en- 
titled to adopt the arms borne by their palatinate. 

From Norman until recent times Flintshire was included within 
the jurisdiction of the Palatinate of Chester, the appointment of 
judges and other officers being made sometimes “ for both counties’, 
at others for one county only. This ceased on the abolition of the 
Court in 1830. The statute made in 34 Henry VIII ordained that 
the “ original seale of Chester shall be and stand for the original 
seale of Flint, and shall be in the custody of the Chamberlain of 
Chester”, and this continued so long as the Palatinate Court ex- 
isted. The matrix of the last great seal of the Court is still in 
existence, and I here give a representation of its reverse side, which 
displays a shield bearing the arms adopted by Randle de Blunde- 
ville, Karl of Chester, viz., three garbs or wheat-sheaves surmounted 
by the Earl’s coronet, and supported by two dragons (for Wales), 
each bearing in its paw a single ostrich-feather, as shown in the 
“shield for peace” adopted by Edward the Black Prince, and to 
this day to be seen on his monument in Canterbury Cathedral. 

The county officials in modern times have used the three plumes 
with the coronet, popularly known as the “Prince of Wales’ 
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feathers.” Surely the single plume would be mote appropriate. I 
have not seen the seal adopted by the new County Council. 

If we follow up the reply of the professional herald by asking him 
how it is that so many counties assume a coat of arms, he will 
answer that although heraldically illegal, it is the practice for some 
counties to adopt the arms assigned to the shire-town if a munici- 
pality. Corporate boroughs are entitled to bear a coat of arms, and 
almost every municipal corporation has had at least one grant of 
arms made to it. 
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The Borough of Flint, unlike other boroughs in Wales, appears, 
however, to be an exception to this rule, for after diligent search, 
extending over fifteen years, [ have been unable to discover that 
any such grant to it has ever been made. It is possible that there 
may have been some evidence of such a grant at the College of 
Arms, which perished in the Great Fire of London. We at Flint 
have no such grant; but then we have none of our original char- 
ters. I have spent considerable time and money in endeavouring 
to trace these ancient muniments, but up to this without success. 
I have, however, recently ascertained that the great charter of 
Edward I and other deeds (but no grant of arms) were in existence 
in 1654, and I live in hope of some day being able to find the ori- 
ginals. 

Among the portion of the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum 
which was the work of those accurate and learned antiquaries and 
heralds, the three generations of Randle Holmes of Chester, I find 
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the following: ‘‘ Ledbrook.—These 8 deeds followinge in custody of 
Maior Tho. Salisbury of Ledbrook, coppied by me R. Holme. Octob. 
1854.” These eight deeds are—the charter of Edward I (with a 
tricking of the King’s seal) and the confirmation-charter, 2 and 3 
Philip and Mary, attached ; the Black Prince Charter, with trick 
of seal; the charter of Richard II; the pardon, by Prince Henry 
for tae Owen Glyndwr affair; appointment of a deputy constable 
of the Castle, etc. ; and three grants of land, the second of which is 
dated 15 January, 5 Richard II (1382), and is a conveyance of 
land in Flint from the “ Commonalty of the town of Flint” to Wil- 
liam de Hokes, who was an ancestor of Thomas Salisbury of Lead- 
brook. This deed is given under the then common seal of the 
Borough of Flint, and attested by “Lord Ralph de Davenport, 
Knight, then Mayor of the Town of Flint; Thomas de Botras and 
David de Twysse, Bailiffs; then thereat’, etc. A tricking of the 
seal is also given, of which the following is a copy. 


Again, amongst the same MSS.,copied by the same Randle Holme, 
I find a deed dated 1458, of which the following is a copy :— 

“Thos: Rempston, Chivalier, Constable of Flint Castle and Mayor 
of the town, to Rich: del Wode, Bailiff there, and to all the Com- 
monalty of the same town. Know ye that we have received Wil- 
liam Saladyn into our Burgh and into the Gild-Merchant of the 
town of Flint, and that he and all other Burgesses of the town, by 
concession of the late King and his progenitors since the conquest 
of Wales, shall have Soc and Sac, Toll and Theam and Infanthief, 
and that they are quit of all tollage, lestage, passage, murage, pont- 
age, and stallage, and from levy of Dangeld and wharfage and all 
= customs and exactions as well in England as in all our other 
ands. 
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“In witness whereof the aforesaid Constable, etc., have affixed 
the Seal of the Community. 

“Dated at Flint, April 8th, in the 36th year of King Henry VI 
(1458).” 

A trick of the seal of this deed is also given. The legend is im- 
perfect, but it would probably be siGiLi: COMMVNITATIS DEL FFLYNT, 
I give an illustration of the trick below. 

I have already given an account of Sir Ralph Davenport in the 
Flintshire Observer. Of Sir Thomas Rempston, K.G., [ may state 
shortly he was one of the heroes of Agincourt, and a warm sup- 
porter of the house of Lancaster. 

Thus by these two deeds we ascertain that for seventy-six years 
at least the seal of which we have here two illustrations was the 
common seal of the Bérough of Flint. Now the heraldic evidence 
of these early seals is necessarily of the highest order, and as a rule 
the subsequent regular coats of arms derived their hereditary bear- 
ings from the devices used on these seals. They were original 
works possessing contemporaneous authority. Thus we have in the 
seal the groundwork of the coat of arms to Flint Borough, if any 
such has been granted, and through Flint Borough to Flint County. 
Of course it may be said that in accordance with heraldic law “ cor- 
porate bodies may bear the arms of their founders just as the 
founders themselves bore them”’, as is the case with several colleges 


at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and that as Flint 
was created a borough by Edward I, therefore the Corporation are 
. entitled to bear the three lions passant guardant which he assumed. 
It is possible that the device on this seal may have reference to this 
or to the four lions of Wales. 
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In conclusion, I should say that I find that Sir John Trevor, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1705, when Constable and 
Mayor of Flint, adopted a monogram, of which I have a copy, in 
which his own initials and those of Flint were combined; also, that 
on the passing of the Municipal Corporations’ Reform Act in 1836, 
the new Corporation of Flint adopted their present common seal, 
which combines the past with the present, antiquity with commerce. 
Here is a copy of it. 


In looking through my papers for the informatiou contained in 
these notes I have-been somewhat startled at the mass of new and 
original information I have accumulated since my Historic Notices 
of Flint was published in 1883. I hope ere long to marshal these, 
and, if time and health permit, to publish a new edition. 

. Henry Taytor. 





Openine or A Tumutus at Castte Hitt, Co. CarrMarTHEN.—The 
tumulus lies in the south-east corner of a field called “ Pare y 
Tump”, on the southern slope of the farm called “ Castle Hill”, in 
the parish of Kiffig, co. Caermarthen. It is circular in form, mea- 
suring roughly 70 paces in circumference, 25 paces in diameter ; 
‘ depth to clay floor, 6 ft. 6 in. in centre. 

We drove an adit,:4 ft. wide, from the south side, and found no 
trace of the usual stone circle. There was a thin floor of clay level 
with the field-surface, apparently much trampled and covered with 
a thin covering of black ash. Rather to the south-east of the true 
centre there seemed to be an artificial depression or hole in the 
floor, and this was filled with black ash, fragments of charcoal, 
slight traces of disintegrated bone, and patches of red earth ; these 
last possibly the remains of the original urn. There were no imple- 
ments, shells, or anything beyond the burnt material. This was of 
a distinctly greasy character. The mound is formed of earth and 
rubbie (mostly rubble in the centre), not homogeneous with the 
soil of the field immediately surrounding it. We replaced the ashes 
im situ, and partly filled up the trench. 

At a distance of 50 paces to the south, in an old red sandstone 
quarry, we found a flint flake, evidently artificially worked. At the 
summit of the slope, to the north-east, half a mile distant, is a large 
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earthwork or camp, whence probably the name of the farm. The 
farm appears in an Inquisitio p.m., temp. Edward I, under this title. 
Castle Lloyd and Castle Toch are the names of farms in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The mound was opened in the presence of Edward Laws, Esq., 
the Rev. Edward M’Clure, and myself, on the 23rd and 24th of 
September 1889. 

; G. G. T. TRenerne. 


Ruinp Lectures IN ARCHZOLOGY IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOCIETY 
or ANTIQUARIES OF Scottanp.—Our Vice-President, Prof. J. Rhys, 
of Oxford, has been appointed Rhind Lecturer for 1889. The sub- 
ject of the course of six Lectures, delivered in Edinburgh between 
the 10th and 20th of December, was the “ Early Ethnology of the 
British Isles, and more especially Scotland, treated from the Point 
of View of Language.” When these discourses are published, as no 
doubt they will be, we shall have a better opportunity of judging of 
the great value of the lecturer’s original methods of research in ex- 
tending our knowledge of the past history of Britain. iia 

.R. A. 
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Ir may, perhaps, be expedient to say a few words, not exactly of 
apology, but rather of explanation why the unusual course was this 
year adopted of holding the Annual Meeting of the Association out- 
side the borders of the Principality. 

Wales is at present inhabited by a race which is in the main of 
Celtic origin, so that it is hardly necessary to give an excuse for 
visiting any country where Celticism is so strong as in Brittany. 
The science of comparative archeology is at last beginning to make 
headway, and there are few amongst us who do not now perceive 
that it is quite impossible to understand the antiquities of one geo- 
graphical area until we move out of our narrow groove and com- 
pare them with those to be found elsewkere. For instance, the 
various problems connected with the dolmen-builders, whoever they 
may have been, cannot be solved without extending our researches 
over many lands. Much is to be learnt, no doubt, about the vast 
megalithic structures of prehistoric times even in Wales alone, as 
we have been shown by our late lamented friend, the Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell, who has treated of this special subject almost exhaust- 
ively. If, however, we desire really to know what manner of man 
the dolmen-builder was, we must be intimately acquainted with his 
handiwork not alone at Pentre Evan in Pembrokeshire, but all over 
large tracts of Europe and Asia. We must see the chambered 
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cairns at Newgrange in Ireland, at Maeshowe in Orkney, and at 
Gavr’ Inis in Brittany. . We must examine the splendid collections 
of antiquities in foreign museums, and perhaps even go as far afield 
as India, amongst the Hill-tribes, who erect rude stone cromlechs, 
menbirs, and circles, even at the present day. 

In selecting Brittany as the first foreign country to be visited by 
the Cambrian Archwological Association, the Committee thought 
not only of the advantages to be gained by seeing the wonderful 
megalithic remains of Carnac, but were also actuated by a desire to 
compare the Breton language with Welsh, and to follow the foot- 
steps of those pioneers of Christianity who passed from Wales to 
Brittany in the sixth and seventh centuries, and whose names are 
equally revered as saints in both countries. 

The visit of the Association to Brittany being an exceptional 
occasion, it will probably be interesting to give the following list of 
those who took part in it, numbering twenty-seven in all: 


Vice-PRESIDENTS. 
Prof. John Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic at Oxford 
F. Lloyd Philipps, Esq., M.A. 


Members OF CoMMITTEE. 
Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, M.A., F.S.A. (Chairman of Com- 
mittee) 
Ven. Archdeacon Edmunds, Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter 
EpiTors. 
Rev. R. Trevor Owen, M.A., F.S.A. 
J. Romilly Allen, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 


DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Worthington G. Smith, Esq., F.L.S. 


Loca SECRETARIES. 


Radnorshire: Stephen W. Williams, Esq., F.R.1.B.A. 
The Marches: Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, M.A. 





MEMBERS. 
W. H. Banks, Esq. Iltyd B. Nicholl, Esq., F.S.A. 
D. Griffith Davies, Esq. Rev. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A.y 
R. D. Edwards, Esq. Vice-Principal of Jesus Coll., 
W. Edwards, Esq., H.M. Inspec- Oxon. 

tor of Schools Capt. Verney, R.N., M.P. 
T. M. Franklen, Esq., M.A. W. Williams, Esq., M.A., H.M. 
E. Sidney Hartland, Esq., F.S.A. Inspector of Schools 
J. Jackson, Esq. W. L. Williams, Esq. 
Rev. Lewis Morgan, M.A. 
Lapigs. 


_ Mrs. Verney, Mrs. Franklen, Mrs. Rhys, Miss Griffiths, Miss Thomas. 
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- The programme of the excursions was prepared by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, and all the arrangements with regard to railway journeys, 
hotels, and carriage-drives, were entrusted to Messrs. Thomas Cook 
and Son of Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., whose agent, M. Dossé, 
carried out the whole in the most satisfactory manner possible. 

The following is an account of the proceedings of the Meeting :— 


MONDAY, 12rz. 
JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO ST. MALO. 


Those members who started from London left Waterloo Station 
at 3.10 p.M., arriving at Southampton Docks at 5.34 p.m. Here they 
were met on board the South-Western Railway Company’s steamer 
by the rest of the party. The steamer should, according to the 
time-table, have left the Docks at 6 p.m.; but there was the usual 
delay in starting, so that the night had closed in by the time the 
Needles were passed, and the open sea reached. 


TUESDAY, 18ru. 
JOURNEY FROM ST. MALO TO VANNES. 


. The average passage from Southampton to St. Malo is about 
eleven hours. In the present instance, the sea being almost as 
smooth as a lake, the steamer reached its destination at a little after 
7 AM. 

St. Malo is situated on a small peninsula at the mouth of the 
river Rance, opposite the modern watering-place of Dinard. The 
red granite rocks which form the coast-line do not rise to any great 
height; nevertheless the scenery is anything but tame or uninte- 
resting, for in every direction are to be seen pretty little bays filled 
with white sand, dotted at intervals along what Mr. Swinburne 
delights to call “the rim of the sea”. The water, too, is clear as 
crystal, so that it is only natural that Dinard becomes every year a 
mere favourite resort for bathers. The view of St. Malo from the 
sea is most picturesque. The city is still completely surrounded by 
its ancient ramparts ; and above the grey walls are to be seen the 
high-pitched roofs of the houses within, crowned with massive 
chimney-stacks towering against the sky. 

On landing, after the trying ordeal of the Custom-House had 
been submitted to with exemplary patience, as befits men of science, 
breakfast was partaken of at the Hotel Franklin. An hour or two 
* was then spent, not unprofitably, in wandering through the narrow 
and somewhat dirty streets in search of specimens of ancient 
domestic architecture, in admiring the beauties of the Cathedral, 
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and in perambulating the ramparts, from which fine views of the 
sea are to be obtained on all sides. 

As Welshmen we were proud to think that the Cathedral still 
retains in its dedication the name of a fellow-countryman. St. Ma- 
clou or Malo,' as most of us know, went over from Wales to Brit- 
tany cirea A.D. 561, and founded a see at Aleth,—a Gallo-Roman 
city occupying the site of what is now St. Servan, a suburb of 
St. Malo. Bishop Jean de la Grille removed the see from Aleth to 
the Ile d’Aaron, afterwards called St. Malo, in a.p. 1144. The nave 
of the present Cathedral dates from this period, its vaulting being 
supported by columns with Romanesque capitals ornamented with 
grotesque human heads, syrens, dragons, beasts, etc., carved in 
granite. 

There are a few half-timbered houses in St. Malo, but of no special 
merit. The rows of granite houses built just inside the old walls 
are, perhaps, a couple of hundred years old, and good of their kind. 
The fortifications were constructed before the days of Vauban. The 
ramparts are supported on the outside by boldly projecting corbels, 
and at the angles of the walls there are massive round towers. 

At midday the party continued their journey by rail to Vannes. 
The scenery between St. Malo and Rennes is flat and uninteresting, 
the only object which has any attraction for the antiquary being 
the Cathedral of Dol, founded in the sixth century by St. Samson, 
who, if not a Welsh saint, was at all events educated at St. Iltyd’s 
College at Llantwit Major in Glamorganshire. 

After leaving Rennes, the railway follows the valley of the river 
Villaine that gives its name to the Department of Ile et Villaine, 
and the prospect, as seen from the train, becomes more varied. 
High cliffs of purple slate rise abruptly from the river, and pic- 
turesque little water-mills with undershot wheels are placed on a 
stone pier in mid-stream wherever a weir occurs, The landscape is 
in places very pleasing, and the white patches of buckwheat sur- 
rounded by fences formed of slabs of slate set on edge were new to 
those accustomed to the bright yellow cornfields of England with 
their trim hedges. 

Passing Redon, a glance was obtained of the massive Romanesque 
tower of the church. Vannes was reached a little after 7 p.m. Here 
the Hétel Dauphin was made the headquarters of the party. It is 
situated in a large, open square opposite the Hétel de Ville, a splen- 
did new building just outside the old walls, at the north-west angle. 
The railway-station is nearly a mile out of the town, to the north. 


1 St. Maclou came to Brittany with St. Maglorius, who was a companion 
of St. Brendan, the navigator. St. Maglorius succeeded his cousin, St. Sam- 
son, as Bishop of Dol. See Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Documents, vol. ii, pp. 76 and 87. 
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WEDNESDAY, 14ra. 
MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETE POLYMATHIQUE DU MORBIHAN. 


At 9.30 a.m. the members were met at the Hétel Dauphin by 
M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc, their President, and conducted by him, on 
foot, to the Museum of the Société Polymathique du Morbihan, 
No. 8, Place des Lices. Here they were introduced to M. l’Abbé 
Mené, the Curator of the Museum, and author of the very excellent 
Catalogue of its contents.* 

M. l’Abbé Mené explained the various objects of special interest: 
to the visitors, and even went so far as to open the cases to allow 
some of the most remarkable specimens to be examined more closely 
than would have otherwise been possible. he members profited 
- greatly by the lucid descriptions given on this occasion by the Cura- 
tor, and they will not soon forget the great kindness and considera- 
tion shown by him to every one who was anxious to become ac- 
quainted with the magnificent collection in his charge. 

The old house where all these valuable relics are preserved is quite 
unworthy of the collection it contains. Cannot the French Govern- 
ment, or the inhabitants of the city of Vannes, provide a more suit- 
able building for its reception? The specimens are arranged on a 
chronological basis, in three rooms,—(1) containing Celtic anti- 
quities ; (2), those of the Gallo-Roman period ; and (3), those of the 
medisval and renaissance periods. 

When M. l’Abbé Mené compiled his Catalogue, nine years ago, 
the Museum contained 1,602 objects, and many others have been 
added since. The first room, in which specimens belonging to the 
prehistoric period are placed, is undoubtedly the most important, and 
alone is well worth making the journey all the way from the remotest 
corner of Wales to see. The excavations in the grave-mounds of 
our own country have on the whole yielded such a poor harvest 
compared with what is here displayed as the result of the labours of 
a small band of explorers working within the limited area of the 
Morbihan, that one is filled with astonishment at the richness of this 
archeological treasury. In Wales we think ourselves fortunate if 
on opening a large tumulus we find the fragments of a rudely baked 
sepulchral urn; but in this part of Brittany literally hundreds of 
objects, mostly of value, have been obtained from a single cairn. 
The grave-goods deposited with the dead in the great chambered 
mounds consist generally of a large number of beautifully polished 
stone axe-heads, and personal ornaments also of stone. To give 
some idea of the number of axes found, it may be mentioned that 
Mané-er-Hroeg (Locmariaker) has contributed no less than one 
hundred and four; Mont St. Michel (Carnac), thirty-seven ; and 


1 “Société Polymathique du Morbihan. Catalogue du Musée Archéolo- 
gique”, par Jn. M. le Mené, Chanoine, Conservateur du Musée. Prix, 
1 franc. Vannes. Imprimerie Galles. 1881. 
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the Butte de Tumiac (Arzon), thirty-two. The materials of which 
the axes are made.are the hardest that can be got, such as jadeite, 
chloromelanite, fibrolite, and diorite. The delicate colours of the 
materials and the exquisite refinements of form given to many of 
the axe-heads make them desirable acquisitions for their beauty 
alone, apart from the priceless value they possess as antiquities. In 
several instances the axe-heads were discovered broken in two, evi- 
dently on purpose. Many conjectures have been made to explain 
this curious circumstance. Possibly, as the science of folk-lore ex- 
tends we shall know more of the religious beliefs of the neolithic 
man, and perhaps the burial-customs still practised by some savage 
tribe at the present day may help to solve the problem. 

In the case containing the objects from Mané-er-Hroeg (Locmari- 
aker), M. l’Abbé Mené pointed out a unique ring of jadeite, which 
was found on the surface of the floor of the chamber, with a very 
large, highly finished axe-head of the same material resting upon it. 
This ring may have been a personal ornament. Similar rings, but 
of chipped flint, have been found in a tomb near Koorneb, in the 
Nile Valley in Egypt, by General Pitt-Rivers, and are called by him 
bracelets. * ; 

The other specimens from the chambered cairns in the Morbihan, 
which attracted most attention, were some extremely beautiful neck- 
laces composed of polished stone beads of a light green colour, 
made from “callais”, a sort of bastard turquoise. Three of these 
necklaces came from the Butte de Tumiac (Arzon),—one composed 
of one hundred and seven beads and ten pendants, a second having 
thirty-two beads and two pendants, and the third having ninety- 
eight beads and no pendants. Another “callais” necklace, with 
ninety-seven beads and ten pendants, came from Mont St. Michel 
(Carnac). From the mound of Mané-er-Hroég (Locmariaker) also 
were obtained a necklace of forty-one beads and eight separate pen- 
dants. A ninth pendant from this mound, presented by the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, is to be seen in the British Museum. 

In the first room of the Vannes Museum, besides the objects from 
the large chambered cairns just described, there are some good 
specimens of sepulchral urns from the dolmens; but not nearly so 
numerous, or in such good preservation, as those inspected subse- 
quently in the Museum at Plouharnel, and also in M. du Chatellier’s 
Museum at the Chateau de Kernuz, near Pont |’ Abbé. 

The last things looked at in this room were some casts of the pre- 
historic sculptures at Gavr’ Inis and elsewhere ; but as the originals 
were to be seen the next day, the party passed on rapidly to the 
second room filled with Gallo-Roman antiquities. This portion of 
the collection necessarily appeared somewhat tame coming immedi- 
ately after the unrivalled series of prehistoric implements. There 
were, however, many things deserving of careful attention. Amongst 
the specimens of the bronze age were several axe-heads, spear-heads, 


1 Journal of the Anthropoiogical Institute, vol. xi, pl. 31. 
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gouges, ingots, and moulds, from the workshop of a Gaulish metal- 
founder, discovered in 1863 on a lande (i.e., a heath or waste) called 
the “ Parc-aux-Booufs”, in the Questembert disfrict.* 

A Gallo-Roman cemetery, near the Artillery Barracks at Vannes, 
excavated in 1877, had contributed a fine selection of sepulchral 
urns.2. The following inscribed stones were inspected: a Roman 
milestone, of granite, 2 métres high, found at St. Christophe, en 
Elven, inscribed 


MAGNO . IMP.CAES. AVRELIAN . INVICTO. TRIB. POT. III. 
P.P.P.A.D.M. 


Roman votive tablet, of granite, found at Lescorno, en Surzur, in- 
scribed 
IMP. CAES . PIAVONIO. VICTORINO. PIO. FELICI . AVG. 


and an early Christian /ech, of granite, from Crach,’ near Anray, 
inscribed in minuscules of the ninth or tenth centuries : 


‘“‘ Lapidem heranisen fil heranhal amie ... ran hubrit.” 


The medieval objects in the third room were not of sufficient in- 
terest to be described in detail. 

Before closing the account of the Vannes Museum, a word of 
praise must be bestowed upon the admirable Catalogue drawn up 
by M. Abbé le Mené. At the end of this Catalogue are plates 
showing the different types of axe-heads, implements, urns, etc. A 
letter is placed against each typical form, to which reference is made. 
when enumerating the contents of the collection. 

Vannes Cathedral._—After leaving the Museum an inspection was 
made of the Cathedral before adjourning to the Hotel for luncheon. 
The present building has been so much remodelled at different 
periods as to be almost devoid of archwological interest. The his- 
tory of the edifice is given at considerable length in a paper by 
M. l’Abbé le Mené in the Bulletin de la Société Polymathique du Mor- 
bthan, vol. for 1881, p. 81. There appears to have been a twelfth 
century Cathedral occupying the site of the present one. The nave 
and transepts were rebuilt in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and the twelfth century choir was still existing in 1769. The whole 
was restored by M. Charien between 1868 and 1873. 

Vannes is historically famous for being associated with St. Patern,* 
who was consecrated Bishop by a Council which met “in ecclesia 
Venetica’’, a.D. 465, and also with St. Mériadec,® who died a.p. 666. 


1 Bulletin de la Société Polymathique du Morbihan, 1863, p. 10 

2 Jbid., 1877, p. 98. 3 Arch. Camb., Ser. III, vol. ix, p. 327. 

4 See Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. ii, 
p. 73. The St. Padarn who was Bishop of Vannes in the fifth century must 
not be confounded with the bishop of the same name who was present at 
the Council held at Paris a.p. 555or 557, nor with St. Padarn of Llanbadarn. 
. Pong The Life of St. Meriasek, a Cornish Drama, edited by Whitley 

tokes. 
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The Cathedral at Vannes contains the tombs of St. Vincent Fer- 
rier, who died in 1419, and of Jeanne de France, who died in 1433. 
In the sacristy of the Cathedral the members were shown a very 
remarkable twelfth century reliquary which was formerly kept on 
an altar called the “Sancta Sanctorum”, opposite the High Altar. 
It contains relics given to the Cathedral in 1200 by Guéhennoc, 
Bishop of Vannes, and until 1771 was enclosed in a silver-gilt 
cover. When stripped of its outer casing of metal, a rectangular 
box of oak, measuring 51 cm. by 24cm. by 21 cm., covered with 
vellum, was disclosed. The vellum on the top and four sides is 
painted with the following subjects :— 

On the Top.—Two knights on horseback, armed with swords, 
spears, and kite-shaped shields. One knight is mounting a charger, 
and the other receiving a shield from a lady, who is handing it to 
him out of a window in a tower. 

On one End.—Two warriors armed with shields, fighting on foot. 

On the other End.—A minstrel playing on a stringed instrument 
with a bow, and a lady with long, hanging sleeves. 

On the Front.—A huntsman on horseback, with a hawk; a tent 
with an attendant holding a hawk on each side, and a lady. 

On the Back—A man holding a woman by the sleeve, and a 
saddled horse without a rider. 

There are stripes of colour on the shields, helmets, and saddle- 
cloths, being heraldic devices in their most primitive form. These 
paintings are of great interest as studies of costume, and it is much 
to be regretted that the Cathedral authorities do not preserve the 
coffer upon which they are with greater care. This reliquary has 
been illustrated and described by M. l’Abbé Chanffier in the Bulletin 
de la Société Polymuthique du Morbihan, vol. 1874, p. 95. 

Museum of the Comte de Limur.—In the afternoon a visit was paid, 
by special invitation of the owner, to the private house of the Comte 
de Limur. Mounting a square well-staircase of stone, the top of 
the building was reached, where a very fine mineralogical and geo- 
logical collection! is displayed in several rooms devoted exclusively 
to the purpose. An hour or more was most pleasantly spent here 
in listening to the Comte de Limur discoursing learnedly upon the 
mineralogical composition of the stone implements obtained from 
the dolmens in the neighbourhood. He discussed at some length 
the much disputed question whether all the materials are of native 
origin. M. le Comte was decidedly of opinion that it would have 
been quite unnecessary to go outside France to procure such sub- 
stances as jadeite or callais. He exhibited several specimens of 
callais from Creuse, in France. The members had also an opportu- 
nity of seeing fibrolite, from which so many of the stone axe-heads 
are made, in the rough, and studying the fibrous texture that gives 
the name to the mineral. 


1 A catalogue of the Museum is published, and can be bought at the 
Imprimerie Galles, Vannes. 
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Bidding farewell to the Comte de Limur, and thanking him for 
his kindness, the party proceeded to walk round ¢he old walls of the 
city. Unfortunately rain came on. Nevertheless, this appeared to 
be no obstacle to our indefatigable President, M. le Dr. de Closma- 
deuc, who gallantly led the way. 

The Ancient Walls of Vannes.—A good map of Vannes! can be 
purchased at the Imprimerie Galles, on which the ancient forti- 
fications are shown. A paper also on the old walls has been pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de la Société Polymathique du Morbihan, vol. 
for 1887, p. 26. The space enclosed by the walls is of irregular 
polygonal shape, of greater length than breadth, and with the 
longest axis pointing north and south. The sea of the Morbihan 
flows up close to the gateway, at the south end of the city, being 
enclosed between quay-walls on each side. M. le Dr. de Clos- 
madeuc conducted the party out through one of the gates round 
to the east side of the city walls, where the best view is to be ob- 
tained. 

The old moat is still filled with water, which is now used for the 
peaceful purpose of washing clothes in the open air, according to 
the common French custom. Between the moat and the walls is a 
strip of ground laid out as gardens. The upper part of the wall is 
corbelled out, and the angles defended by massive round towers. 
The most picturesque of these is the Tour du Connétable, which is 
crowned by a curious assemblage of high-pitched roofs, reminding 
one forcibly of the fortresses in the backgrounds of Albert Durer’s 
etchings. 

The best of the old gateways still remaining is that of St. Patern, 
at the north-east angle of the walls, near the east end of the Cathe- 
dral, forming the outlet at the bottom of the Rue Porte Prison. It 
has a pointed archway, and is flanked on either side by round towers. 

Old Houses at Vannes.—The labours of the day concluded with a 
stroll through the narrow, winding streets of Vannes, stopping 
every now and then to admire a medieval house-front overhanging 
the roadway, each storey projecting beyond the one below, and sup- 
ported on huge timber beams, with deep mouldings and brackets 
carved with figures of saints. The houses near the Cathedral, in 
the Place Henry IV, have the high-pointed gables and overhanging 
slated fronts, almost touching those on the opposite side of the 
street, that we are familiar with in Prout’s paintings. One regretted 
that there was no Ernest George amongst us, whose pencil could do 

justice to these quaint bits of domestic architecture. The camera 
hardly gets a fair chance of success in narrow streets such as these; 
but when we arrived at No. 4, Rue du Port, a charming old house 
near the Quay, with a good open space in front of it, the two photo- 
graphers of our party, Mr. Franklen and Mr. Banks, set to work 
and produced pictures which, when developed subsequently, proved 


1 Plan de la Ville et des Environs de Vannes, dressé au 5000*. Par N. Bas- 
sac. Publié par A. Cauderau. 
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very satisfactory. The following inscription is carved on the front 
of the house: 

AV NO DE DIEV DIEV SCOYT EN MES 

AFFAIRES YVES LEKME ET 

PERRINE LEBAR SA COPAIGNE 

ONT FA ICI FAIRE SE LOGIS EN 

tvien 1665, 


THURSDAY, 15ta.—EXCURSION No. 1. 


VOYAGE ON THE GULF OF THE MORBIHAN, FROM VANNES 
TO GAVR’ INIS. 


It had been intended, in the first instance, to make the excursion 
to Locmariaker by carriage from Auray, but M. le Dr. de Closma- 
deuc, on seeing the programme, pointed out that it would be alto- 
gether a better plan to remain at Vannes on Wednesday night; and 
instead of going on to Auray by train, he proposed that a small 
steamer should be hired for the day to take the party by water from 
Vannes down the Gulf of the Morbihan to Locmariaker, and then 
up the river to Auray. The members accordingly left the Hétel 
Dauphin at 9 a.m., and proceeded to the Quay on foot, where, under 
the guidance of their President, M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc, they at 
once embarked. 

The Gulf of the Morbihan, as has already been mentioned, comes 
right up to the walls of the city of Vannes, at the south end, being 
confined between quay-walls on each side, thus forming a sort of 
canal running in a southerly direction. The Quays are laid out 
with avenues of trees, affording a welcome protection from the hot 
rays of the sun. An excellent map! can be procured at Vannes, on 
which the course followed by the steamer can be traced. A glance 
at the map will show that the Gulf of the Morbihan is a sort of in- 
land lake formed by the sea, and studded with innumerable small 
islands. The Gulf divides itself into two arms,—the narrower,.on 
the west, running north-west up to Auray: and the wider, on the. 
east, running north-east to Vannes. The two arms meet near Loc- 
mariaker, where the whole of the water from the interior discharges 
itself through an opening, less than a mile across, into the Bay of 
Quiberon. This peculiar configuration of sea and land causes very 
strong cxrrents to generate in the narrow straits between the 
various islands as the tide ebbs and flows. 

The steamer kept along the north coast of the Gulf of the Morbi- 
han, and passing through the narrow opening between the north 
point of the Ile aux Moines and the mainland, struck across an open 


1 “€arte hydrographique, topographique, et archéologique du Golfe du 
Morbihan et son Littoral, dressée au 50,000°™*.” Par Edmond Bassac. Im- 
primerie Galles. Price 3 fr. 
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bit of sea towards Gavr’ Inis, which was reached at 10.45 a.m. 
The Ile aux Moines is the largest of the islands. It stretches right 
across the Gulf of the Morbihan in a direction almost due north and 
south, leaving only a small passage at each end. There are seven 
dolmens on the Island, that of Penhap being the most important. 
Time, however, did not permit of seeing them. 

In crossing the open bit of sea beyond the Ile aux Moines a very 
large artificial mound was observed on the horizon to the south. 
This was the great tumulus called the “ Butte de Tumiac”, on the 
promontory of Arzou, whence were obtained the beautiful necklaces 
of callais, and jadeite axeheads, that had been seen in the Museum 
at Vannes on the previous day. The mound is 280 ft. in diameter, 
and nearly 50 ft. high. It was opened in 1853 by M. L. Galles and 
Dr. Fouquet.1 Some of the supports of the chamber are sculptured. 

The rocks along the shore of the Gulf of the Morbihan are of 
granite. The land lies low, and is covered in many places with 
purple heather and dark green fir-trees right down to the water’s 
edge. 

Gavr’ Inis and its Chambered Cairn.—Gavr’ Inis is one of five 
small islands which almost entirely block up the channel between 
the mainland and the promontory of Arzon. The obstruction thus 
caused to the free run of the tide creates currents that rush be- 
tween the rocks like a mill-race, eddying round the islands, and 
churning the deep green sea into white foam where the pace is 
swiftest. As there is no pier at Gavr’ Inis it was necessary to land 
the party in a small rowing-boat which took six ata time. When 
by this rather: tedious process everyone had been safely placed on 
shore, M, de Closmadeuc led the way up a path for a few hundred 
yards to the tumulus which has given the island its world-wide 
celebrity, not only amongst archeologists, but amongst educated 
persons of every denomination. The Visitors’ Book contains, besides 
a host of other well-known names, those of General Boulanger and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc is the proprietor of Gavr’ Inis, and con- 
sequently also of the wonderful prehistoric monument that stands 
upon it, so that the members of the Cambrian Archeological Asso- 
ciation were more than usually fortunate upon this occasion in see- 
ing the place under such favourable auspices. M.le Dr. deClosmadeuc, 
since he purchased Gavr’ Inis, has set an example which, if followed 
by other landowners on whose property ancient monuments exist, 
would render State interference unnecessary for their protection, 
and even undesirable. In the enlightened policy he has carried out 
he appears to have had three objects in view :—(1), to take every 
care to ensure the preservation of the monument from injury, so as 
to hand it down intact to future generations ; (2), to give the public 
every possibility for sharing the enjoyment of proprietorship by 


1 Fouille de Tumulus de Tumiac en Arzon, par M. L. Galles (Vannes), 
price 75 centimes ; and Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1862, p. 1. 
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allowing free access to it at all times ; and (3), to increase its scien- 
tific value by undertaking excavations that may throw further light 
on its history. 

The tumulus on Gavr’ Inis is not remarkable so much for its size, 
as it is exceeded by others in the district, such as the Butte de 
Tumiac (Arzon) and Mont St. Michel (Carnac); but the sculptured 
gallery and chamber which it contains is quite unapproached by 
anything of the kind in Europe. The only other chambered mounds 
that are at all comparable with it are those of Newgrange in Ire- 
land, Maeshowe in Orkney, and Kivik in Sweden. 

When candles were procured, the party proceeded to examine the 
interior, to which access is obtained by a wooden door fixed at the 
entrance. The sides, floor, and roof of the chamber and passage are 
composed of separate slabs of granite, fifty-three in number. The 
total length of the passage and chamber is 15 métres, 45 centimétres. 
The slabs forming the sides of the passage and chamber, and one of 
the slabs of the floor, are sculptured, the rest of the floor and the 
roof being plain. The carving consists chiefly of a series of incised 
lines close together, forming arcs of circles, chevrons, etc., and 
covering the whole surface. Amongst the confused labyrinths of 
lines, however, certain definite forms which occur on some of the 
other dolmens may be distinguished. In addition to the patterns 
produced by incised lines, sculptures of axe-heads in relief are to be 
seen on several of the slabs. The curious double holdfasts, or pair 
of stone loops, cut in one of the side-slabs of the chamber, excited 
the usual amount of futile speculation as to what their use could 
have been, 

Before leaving the Island, most of the party ascended to the top 
of the tumulus in order to inhale the invigorating sea-breeze, and 
enjoy the charming prospect on all sides. Thence could be seen a 
small rock, close to the south end of Gavr’ Inis, called the “Ile du 
Tisserand”, or “Er-Lanic”, upon which is a circle of stones.! 
Although dolmens and alignments are common in Brittany there 
are very few megalithic circles. It is a curious fact that the name 
given toacircle of stones by the Bretons is “cromlech”, a word 
bearing an entirely different signification in Wales. Part of the 
stone circle on Er-Lanic is below the level of high water, and it 
seems more than probable that the encroachment of the sea has 
separated the islands of Gavr’ Inis and El-Lanic from the mainland 
since the monuments were erected upon them.” 

Turning from the distant view to the tumulus on which we were 
standing, it was noticed that a large conical excavation had been 
made in the mound, like the crater of a volcano, at the bottom of 


' See Rear-Admiral F, 8, Tremlett’s paper “On the Cromlech (Stone 
Circle) of Er-Lanic”’, in the Transactions of the Anthropological Institute, 
vol. xiv, p. 47. 

2 See “ Le Cromlech d’Er-Lanic et le Golfe du Morbihan & 1]’Epoque dite 
Celtique”, par M. le Dr. G. de Closmadeuc, in the Bulletin Soc. Polym., 
1882. 
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which a few of the roofing-slabs of the passage were laid bare, allow- 
ing a ray of daylight to penetrate through the interstices of the 
stones into the dim recesses of the interior. 

It seems evident that the chamber was rifled of its contents at 
some unknown period. At all events, when M. Cauzique, a former 
proprietor of the Island, discovered the proper entrance to the gal- 
lery at the end, in 1832, there was absolutely nothing within to 
reward him for his pains. M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc has recently 
had the whole of the earth beneath the pavement of the gallery and 
chamber excavated right down to the solid rock, but without finding 
any objects of archeological interest.* 

In a future Number we hope to describe and illustrate the sculp- 
tured monument of Gavr’ Inis more fully. Casts of the whole of 
the sculptured portions are deposited in the Museum at St. Ger- 
mains, near Paris. Sir Henry Dryden has made drawings to scale 
from the casts, which he has with great liberality placed at our dis- 
posal. The sculptures are engraved in the Dictionnaire Archeologique 
de la Gaule. The tumulus has been admirably described by M. le 
Dr. de Closmadeuc in a little brochure entitled L’Ile de Gavr’ Inis 
et son Monument, published at the Imprimerie Galles, Vannes. 

The farmhouse close to the tumulus was built by M. Cauzique 
upon the site of an ancient chapel, out of the materials supplied by 
the ruins. Some carved Romanesque capitals found amongst the 
débris show that it dated back to the twelfth century. 

M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc has in his possession a beautiful bronze 
crucifix? of this period, discovered in the Island, which was exhi- 
bited for the inspection of the members on this occasion. (See Plate.) 
Some interesting burials’ in graves of stones set on edge, with urns 
perforated with holes, have also been investigated by M. le Docteur. 

Having spent a little over an hour on the Island, the party were 
again taken on board the steamer, in the small boat, at midday. 
Locmariaker, lying two miles to the west, was soon reached. Before 
landing at the pier a most excellent luncheon, that had been pro- 
vided by M. Rosignol of the Hotel Dauphin at Vannes, was par- 
taken of on board the steamer. 

At the conclusion of the much needed repast, the Ven. Archdea- 
con Thomas proposed the health of M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc in the 
following speech :— 

“*M. le Président, this will reckon as one of the memorable years 
in the annals of the Cambrian Archeological Association, for we 
have not only come beyond the usual limits of our territory (which, 
indeed, we have done on two occasions before), but we have carried 
out a long-wished-for desire to visit this to us most interesting 
country of Brittany; and we think ourselves happy in having as 
our President and leader one who has done so much to trace out 
the antiquities and elucidate the history of the islands of the Mor- 


' Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1886, p. 63. 
2 Ibid., 1872, p. 92. 3 [bid., 1885, p. 134. 
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bihan. The beautiful view of your shores as we approached the 
harbour of St. Malo; the strong walls, the quaint houses, and nar- 
row streets of the towu; the interesting Cathedral of St. Samson at 
Dol, to which some of us made a special pilgrimage ; the important 
and historic town of Vannes, over which you were good enough to 
act as our guide yesterday; and this delightful sail to-day down the 
waters of the Morbihan,—have filled us with pleasure and enjoy- 
ment; and not with pleasure and enjoyment only, but with instruc- 
tion and profit. Your excellent Museum at Vannes has collected 
together some of the most characteristic remains of the surrounding 
district, and so has prepared us to apprehend more fully the ante- 
cedents and surroundings of what we may see on the spot. And here 
allow me, Sir, to give expression to our sense of deep obligation to 
the venerable Count de Limur for his great courtesy in not only 
allowing us to see his very extensive and most valuable collection of 
antiquities and of geological and other remains, but also in pointing 
out himself and explaining the most important items. The variety 
and extent of this collection, and above all its well ordered and 
scientific arrangement, bear unmistakable witness to the knowledge 
and zeal of M. de Limur: and they confer a distinction upon the 
town that possesses among its inhabitants so devoted a savant, 
But, Sir, museums are, after al], not the same thing as the ipsis- 
sima loca where the remains are found, as we can so well attest this 
morning after our visit to your most interesting—I might almost 
say unique—remains at Gavr’ Inis. With its sculptured gallery we 
have nothing to compare in our sister-Brittany; and, if I mistake 
not, there is more in store for us during this visit that will be new 
and strange and instructive. In consideration, therefore, of our 
visit so auspiciously begun, and so rich in promise, I have the 
greatest pleasure in proposing the health of our President, M. de 
Closmadeuc.” 

The toast having been responded to in a most hearty manner by 
all present, the President returned thanks in a few well chosen 
words. 


LIvemariaker.—The steamer then disembarked its passengers at 
the pier at Locmariaker, and they proceeded at once on foot to ex- 
amine the extraordinary assemblage of rude stone monuments 
which cluster round the village on all sides. 

Chambered Mound of Mané-er-H’roék.—The President led the 
way, first, to the large chambered cairn called “ Mané-er-H’roék”’, 
or the “ Butte de César”, situated about a quarter of a mile south 
of the village, not tar from the sea-shore. The monument is now 
the property of the State, and a small fee is exacted from visitors 
by the custodian who keeps the key of the wooden door which bars 
the entrance to the chamber. The interior was viewed by the arti- 
ficial light of ‘candles, and rubbings.were taken of the sculptured 
stone preserved within. 

Mané-er-H’roék is an oval mound, 100m. long by 60 m. wide, by 
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10 m. high. At the foot, on the east side, are two fallen menhirs ; 
one broken in three pieces, and the other in two. The tumulus 
was opened in 1863 by M. Lefebre, Préfet du Morbihan, and M. René 
Galles,’ and the objects discovered are now in the Museum at 
Vannes.2 In making the excavation to get at the central chamber, 
Roman coins, bronze rings, glass, and pottery were dug up near the 
top, and lower down a few stone pendants were unearthed. The 
dolmen, or central chamber, was found to be protected by an outer 
covering of rubble-stones heaped over it, as was also the case at 
Mont St. Michel at Carnac. One of the stones had three cup- 
markings upon it. 

But the most wonderful discovery was a flat slab of granite 
covered with sculpture, lying in a horizontal position immediately 
in front of the entrance to the chamber. It was unfortunately 
broken in three pieces. The upper face had carved upon it four of 
the symbolic objects which are of most frequent occurrence upon 
the dolmens in the same district. (See plate drawn by Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith from a rubbing taken on the occasion of the visit of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association.) The most prominent of 
these symbols is what M. le Dr. de Closmadeue calls the ‘ scuti- 
forme” or shield-shaped figure. Its form is, however, more like that 
of a bell than anything else. The bottom is horizontal, the two 
sides straight, and slightly inclined from the vertical, and the top 
rounded with a sort of loop at the apex. At each side, where the 
rounded part commences, there are projections facing inwards. This 
figure appears on one of the supports of the Dol-ar-Marchadourien 
(Locmariaker), and on the under side of the capstone of the Mané- 
Rethual (Locmariaker), both seen on this day’s excursion. ‘ It is 
also represented on one of the side-supports of the gallery leading 
to the chamber in the tumulus on Ile Longue,* which lies between 
Gavr’ Inis and Locmariaker. In this instance the figure has what 
look like handles at each side, and flames proceeding from the top. 
~ One of the party suggested its resemblance to a Buddhist tope. 

The other objects sculptured on the slab at Mané-er-H’roék are a 
stone or bronze axe with its handle complete, repeated ten times ; 
an object like a cattle-yoke, repeated fonr times ; and an object like 
a hooked walking-stick, repeated twice. 

The slab has been removed from its original position, and is now 
placed within the chamber. The slab is 3 ft. 10 in. long by 1 ft. 5 in. 
wide, and 7 in. thick. 


1 « Mané-er-H’roék: Rapport de la Société Polymathique du Morbi- 
han.” Par M. René Galles. Imprimerie Galles-Vannes. Also Bulletin 
Soc. Polym., 1863, p. 18. 

2 See Catalogue, p. 6. 

8 Also engraved in the Proc. Royal Irish Academy ( Antiquities ), vol. viii, 
pl. 24, and in Kecueil des Signes Sculptés sur les Monuments megalithiques 
du Morbihan. Par L. Davy de Cussé. 

4 See Sir 8S, Ferguson in Proc. Royal Irish Academy (Antiquities), vol. 
viii, p. 452. 
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At a distance of about 3 ft. beyond the sculptured slab just de- 
scribed, the entrance to the central chamber of .the tumulus was 
reached. Access to the interior was gained by removing two large 
stones which occupied nearly half of the north-east side. These 
stones were not upright, but slightly inclined inwards. The cham- 
ber was found to be four-sided, although not rectangular. The 
length was 13 ft. 6 in.; the breadth, 13 ft. 9 in.; and the height, 
4 ft. lin. The long axis faced north-east, making an angle of 40° 
with the north. The sides were constructed of dry rubble walling, 
many of the stones. being of considerable size ; and the top roofed 
over with two large slabs laid right across. (See plate.) 

The contents of the chamber was as follows: immediately under 
the entrance was picked up a green jasper pendant as big as a hen’s 
egg. The whole of the floor of the chamber was covered with a 
perfectly even layer of fine earth, 5 or 6 centimétres in thickness, 
upon the surface of which lay a circular ring of jade, with the point 
of a magnificert celt, also of jade, resting upon it; a second celt, of 
smaller dimensions, of white jade ; and three green jasper pendants. 

When the layer of fine earth was removed, the chamber was dis- 
covered to be paved with flat stones; and on taking these up a sort 
of crypt was revealed beneath, entirely filled with earth down to 
the level of the solid rock, which was 35 centimétres below the 
pavement. This crypt was divided into two compartments of un- 
equal ‘size, and irregular shape, by a partition composed of stones 
set on edge, extending nearly right across, from side to side. In 
the earth of the smaller partition, which was next the entrance, 
were found ninety small celts of hard tremolite, and eleven large 
ones of jade. Mixed with the earth of the other partition were five 
beautiful green jasper pendants ; forty small beads of jasper, quartz, 
and agate ; a quartz crystal ; three flint flakes ; two small celts of tre- 
molite, and the fragment of a third; a great quantity of charcoal ; 
and some pieces of pottery. All these objects were deposited by 
M. René Galles in the Museum at Vannes.! No trace seems to have 
been detected of the remains of human bones or ashes. 

The opening of the tumulus of Mané-er-H’roék has been here 
described in considerable detail as it is a typical example of a cham- 
bered cairn without any gallery leading to the central chamber ;? in 
this respect resembling Mont St. Michel, Carnac. . 

Dolmen of Mané-Rethual, or Bé-er-Groah.— Leaving Mané-er-H’roék, 
the party proceeded northward to Mané-Rethual, or Bé-er-Groah, 
which lies just outside the village of Locmariaker, on the west 
side. This dolmen has now become the property of the State, 
and has recently been cleared of rubbish, and surrounded by a low 


1 Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 6, Nos. 90-208; Bulletin Soc. 
Polym., 1863, p. 18. 

2 For valuable remarks on the classification of megalithic structures, see 
Rev. W. C. Lukis’ paper “On some Peculiarities in the Construction of 
Chambered Barrows”, in the Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxii, p. 249. 
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stone wall. The plan of the monument, which will be fully under- 
stood from Sir Henry Dryden’s admirable drawing (see plate), con- 
sists of a passage, 31 ft. long, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. 9 in. high ; 
pointing nearly east and west, and terminating in a double chamber. 
The mound has now disappeared, so that the megalithic structure 
is completely laid bare. It was explored in 1860 by M. Bonstetten 
and M. L. Galles ; but as they only found a few relics of the Gallo- 
period, it had probably been rifled previously. 

The dolmen of Mané-Rethual is chiefly remarkable for the enor- 
mous size of the capstone of the chamber. It has been broken in 
two; but when whole’ it must have been 35 ft. 6 in. long by 15 ft. 
6 in. wide by 2 ft. 2 in. thick. The under side has a gigantic sculp- 
ture of the “ scutiforme” figure that occurs on the slab at Mané- 
er-H’roék and elsewhere. The scale may be judged of by the fact 
that the groove forming the outline of the figure is 4 in. broad. 
Two of the supports of the chamber on the north side, and the 
under surface of one of the cover-stones of the passage, are also 
sculptured with the yoke-like figure, and a stone axe in its handle. 

Whilst La Mané-Rethual was being examined, a'long procession 
in honour of the Féte of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
passed by, led by priests in full vestments. The peasants, who were 
dressed in holiday costume, carried banners and images of the 
Blessed Virgin. As the sound of the solemn chanting of hymns 
died away in the distance, the impressive nature of the whole scene 
came home to every one; and whilst we stood reverently, bare- 
headed, watching the long train of worshippers disappear from 
sight across the stretch of wild, heather-clad moorland, it was im- 
possible not to think of the strange contrast between this most 
imposing Christian ceremony and the background of ruined dolmens 
and broken menhirs, bearing silent witness on all sides to the down- 
fall of a once powerful paganism. 

Dolmen des Marchands, or Table de César.—Skirting the west side 
of the village, and crossing over the road to Kerisper, the party 
reached the wonderful group of megalithic monuments which lies 
about a quarter of a mile north-west of Locmariaker, consisting of 
the great fallen menhir, the Dolmen des Marchands, a little to the 
north, and the tumulus of Mané-Lud, still further north. The 
Breton name for the Dolmen des Marchands is “ Dol-ar- Mare’ hadou- 
rien”’, but it is also called by the mixed name of “ Dol-ar-Marchand”’. 
This dolmen is partially buried in the mound, which must origin- 
ally have covered it entirely. The capstones and the tops of the 
supports are to be seen above the ground in consequence of the 
upper part of the mound having been removed. The monument 
has been recently acquired by the French Government, and the 
interior is now cleared of stones and earth. Sir H. Dryden, Bart., 
has kindly allowed his drawings of the dolmen to be here repro- 
duced. (See plate.) 


1 Recueil des Signes Sculptés sur les Monuments megalithiques dw Mor- 
bihan. Par L. Davy de Cussé. 2nd Part. Vannes, Imprimerie Galles. 
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The plan consists of a straight passage, 22 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. to 
5 ft. wide, and 5 ft. 9 in. high, pointing south-east; terminating in 
an oval chamber, 10 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 7 ft. 4 in. high. The 
chamber is covered by one enormous capstone, 20 ft. 3 in. long by 
13 ft. 2 in. wide, by 2 ft. 6 in. thick. Two of the cover-stones of 
the passage are in place, but they are of comparatively small size. 

Besides being a very good typical example of a single-chambered 
megalithic structure approached by a gallery, the Dolmen des Mar- 
chands is of great interest on account of the remarkable sculptures 
which occur on the under side of the capstone, and on tle support 
at the end of the chamber facing the passage. There are two sepa- 
rate pieces of carving on the under side of the capstone,—(1), a 
stone axe in its handle, with a plume coming out of the top; and 
(2), what looks like the two hind-legs of an animal. The axe is in 
the middle of the stone, and the beast’s legs close to the south-west 
support. The end support is 8 ft. 7 in. wide by 7 ft. 6 in. high, 
and 1 ft. thick. The whole stone is shaped into the outline of 
the “scutiforme” figure already described us being on the slab at 
Mané-er-H’roék, and on the under side of the large capstone at 
Mané-Rethual. A sort of border is made round the outside of the 
figure by a row of crescents, and the whole of the inside is filled in 
with rows of hook-like objects. The general appearance of the 
sculptures is made clear on Mr. Worthington Smith’s drawings. 
(See plate.)? | 

When the Dolmen des Marchands was explored in 1811, a stone 
axehead, fragments of pottery, human bones, and charcoal, were 
found; but in all probability the tomb had been previously opened. 

The great fallen Menhir at Locmariaker.—Between the Dolmen 
des Marchands and the road to Kerisper, not many yards to the 
south, lie the fragments of what must have been, when erect, one of 
the tallest menhirs in Brittany. The prostrate menhir is broken in 
four pieces, the relative position and size of which are shown on 
the accompanying plate, reproduced from a measured plan made by 
Sir H. Dryden, Bart. The total length of the menhir, obtained by 
adding the lengths of the fragments, is 67 ft. 2 in.; and the size of 
the cross-section, at the largest part, is 13 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 5 in. 
Assuming that one fourth was buried in the ground, the height 
above it would be about 50 ft. It is not absolutely certain that this 
ponderous mass of granite was ever placed in an upright position. 
The general belief seems to be that it stood erect at one time, and 
that it was either purposely destroyed, circa a.p. 658, when a Council 
held at Nantes decreed that all pagan objects of worship should be 
done away with; or that its fall was due to natural causes, such as 
an earthquake, or by being struck by lightning. 

The Chambered Mound of Mané-Lud.—The last object inspected 
on this day’s excursion was the tumulus of Mané-Lud (or Mount 


' Also see Proc. R. I. A. (Antiquities), vol. viii, pls. 26 and 27; Recueil 
des Signes Sculptés, par L. Davy de Cussé; and Fergusson’s Rude Stone 
Monuments. 
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of Cinders), which is situated a few hundred yards to the north of 
the Dolmen des Marchands, not far from the road from Locmariaker 
to Auray, on the west side of it, just beyond the Cemetery. This 
tumulus was opened in 1864 by M. René Galles. The mound is of 
oval shape, with the long axis pointing east and west; 80 métres 
long by 50 métres broad, and 5§ métres high. The exterior of the 
mound was found to be of earth, but the central chamber was 
covered with an inner mound of stones heaped over it. The cham- 
ber was approximately rectangular, 2 m. 25 em, long, by 1 m. 25cm. 
wide, and 1 m. 10 em. high, with the long axis pointing north and 
south. The walls were of dry rubble-masonry, the floor paved with 
flat stones, and the roof composed of slabs overlapping each other in 
four steps. 

Inside the chamber were discovered the remains of two indivi- 
duals, one burnt and the other unburnt, an axe-head of fibrolite, 
flint flakes, and fragments of pottery, all of which are at present in 
the Vannes Museum.? 

The chamber is not now accessible as the trench by which it was 
reached has been filled in. In digging this trench a curious disco- 
very was made at the east end of the mound, of a double row of 
upright stones. The stones of the east or outer row were placed 
close together, and on the tops of the five stones at the north end 
were five horses’ skulls. The west or inner row was composed of 
stones with an interval between each. 

The Dolmen of Mané-Lud.—At the opposite end of the mound 
to the remarkable structure just described is a very fine dolmea 
partially buried in the earth. The plan is shown on the accompa- 
nying plate, reproduced froma measured drawing by Sir H. Dry- 
den, Bart. It consists of a single chamber of irregular, oval shape, 
11 ft. 6 in. long, by 10 ft. wide, and 5 ft. in. high; approached by 
a passage 18 ft. long, by 3 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 ft. 
high, pointing north and south. The chamber is roofed over with 
a single slab of granite of great size, measuring 28 ft. long, by 16 ft. 
wide, and 2 ft. 8 in. thick. The floor is also composed of a single 
slab, and has sculptured upon it, in relief, a band 5} in. wide, going 
right across the stone, with some projections at each end. The 
sculpture has been a good deal injured, so that it is difficult to say 
what it was originally intended to represent. Eight of the supports 
of the chamber and passage have figures incised upon them, amongst 
which are the axe-head and the yoke-like object. A plan of the 
Dolmen of Mané-Lud with its carvings is given in the Dictionnaire 
Archéologique de la Gaule.* 


1 Etude sur le Mané-Lud en Locmariaquer, par René Galles. Vannes, 
Imprimerie Galles. 1 fr. 25 cent. 

2 Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 10, Nos. 244-251; Bulletin Soc. 
Polym., 1863, p. 33, and 1864, p. 79+ 

3 Some of the sculptures are illustrated in Sir 8. Ferguson’s paper in the 
Proc. R. I. A. (Antiquiries ), vol. viii, p. 398. Also see Recueil des Signes 
Sculptés sur les Monuments Megalithiques du Morbihan, par L. Davy de 
Cussé, and par M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc. 
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The contents of the dolmen have long ago been removed without 
any account having been kept of the nature of the objects found. 
When M. René Galles was exploring the mound of Mane-Lud in 
1864, he caused one of the flooring-slabs of the passage of the dol- 
men to be lifted, and discovered beneath it an irregular cavity, 
40 cm. deep, and 80 cm. wide, hollowed out of the solid rock, con- 
taining amongst the éarth with which it was filled a transparent 
jasper bead, two flint flakes, fragments of rude pottery, a clay 
spindle-whorl, and some charcoal. These are now deposited in the 
Museum at Vannes. 

The members having seen as much of the megalithic remains 
around Locmariaker as was possible in the limited time at their dis- 
posal, were reluctantly compelled to wend their way towards the 
pier, and embark once more on board the steamer. In walking 
through the fields to the village, the quick eye of one of the party 
was struck by a primitive Breton plough lying at the side of the 
pathway, and a halt was made for a' few minutes to examine its 
construction. In some respects it was not unlike the cumbrous 
Kentish plough. It had only a single handle, forming partof the 
framework of the implement ; the second one being a movable stick 
with a forked end which fitted against a bar near the point of the 
share. Specimens of Breton ploughs may be seen in General Pitt- 
Rivers’ collection at,Oxford. 

There is nothing in the architecture of the church at Locmaria- 
ker deserving of special mention, but in the churchyard two sepul- 
chral slabs were noticed,—one with an illegible inscription, appa- 
rently of late date; and the other with an early form of cross 
upon it. 

. The steamer left Locmariaker at 4 p.m., and after a pleasant run 
of two hours up the river arrived at Auray at 6 o’clock, in time to 
discuss the adventures of one of the most successful excursions over 
the dinner-table at the Hétel du Pavillon d’enhaut. 

M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc, after receiving the cordial thanks of 
the members for the untiring energy he had displayed in acting as 
their President during the day, returned to Vannes by train, pro- 
mising to join the party again at Quimper, when pressing profes- 
sional engagements would allow him more leisure to devote to the 
fascinating pursuit of archeology. 


FRIDAY, 16rx.—EXCURSION No. 2. 


The party left the Hétel du Pavillon d’enhaut, at Auray, in car- 
riages at 10 a.M., taking the road to Plouharnel, in a south-west 
direction. Nothing of any note was observed along the first five 
miles of the drive, until after the point was passed where the road 
from Ploemel to Carnac intersects that from Auray to Plouharnel. 
Beyond this there was no lack of megalithic remains of every de- 
scription. Fortunately some of the best dolmens were quite close 
to the road, so that it was possible to inspect them without any 
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great amount of walking. Even as it was, time only allowed of a 
comparatively small selection being visited. 

Tumulus of Crucuny.— About a quarter of a mile beyond the cross- 
roads just mentioned, the party left the carriages, and proceeded on 
foot to the Tumulus of Crucuny, which lies a few hundred yards to 


the east. This mound, like the one of Le Moustoir, is surmounted 


by amenhir. On ascending to the top a capital opportunity was 
afforded of getting an idea of the character of the surrounding 
country, and of studying a group of peasants who were winnowing 
corn by means of the slight breeze obtained at the increased alti- 
tude of the mound above the plain. The landscape was flat, but 
full of a pleasant variety of colour supplied by masses of dark green 
fir-trees, purple heather, and yellow gorse. To the north-east was 
the little village church of Coét-a-tous, to the south-east the great 
mound of Le Moustoir, and to the south that of Mont St. Michel at 
Carnac, easily distinguishable by the little chapel on its summit 
appearing with clean-cut outlines against the blue sky. 

The Tumulus of Crucuny has never been properly explored, but 
it probably belongs to the same class as that of Le Moustoir, which 
was opened in 1865 by M. Reneé Galles,’ and found to have a cham- 
ber near one end, containing sepulchral urns, traces of bones, and 
stone implements. 

Dolmen of Keriaval.—The: next object visited was the Dolmen of 
Keriaval, which lies on the same side of the road as the Tamulus of 
Crucuny, but a little further on. The plan of this dolmen is more 
complicated than that of the others seen previously. It has a pass- 
age pointing north-west, wit: chambers opening out of it on each 
side. It is in a rather dilapidated condition, three only of the cap- 
stones being now in place. Since it has become the property of the 
State, it is to be hoped it will in future be safe from further de- 
struction. The Dolmen of Keriaval was explored in 1866 by M. le 
Dr. de Closmadeuc. He discovered in it two callais beads, two 
spindle-whorls, some flint flakes, and fragments of several urns, 
which are now deposited in the Museum at Vannes.? The Rev. 
W. C. Lukis also found here, in the excavated earth, some jasper 
and steatite beads, which are now in the British Museum.? 

The Mané-Kerioned, or Grottes de Grionec.—Crossing over to the 
opposite or west side of the road, the party stopped to examine the 
Mané-Kerioned, or Grottes de Grionec, a group of three* sepulchral 
chambers enclosed in a single mound, the upper part of which has 
been removed so as to leave the cover-stones exposed above the 
ground. An inscription informs visitors that the monument is now 


1 Fouilles du Tumulus du Moustoir-Carnac, par René Galles. Impri- 
merie Galles, Vannes. Prix, 1 fr. 25 ¢. Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1864, p. 117; 


and Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 11, Nos. 270-286. 


2 Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 23, Nos. 512-526; and Bulletin 
Soc. Polym., 1866, p. 95. 

3 Guide to the Chambered Barrows, by W. C. Lukis, p. 24. 
* There are now four, as explained. 
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the property of the State, and that it was the gift of M. Collet of 
Quiberon. M. F. Gaillard, in his Guide-Book (p. 23), calls it a 
“trés remarquable acquisition et restauration splendide de 1’Etat.” 
Some idea of the length to which the “ restauration splendide” has 
been pushed in this instance may be judged from the fact that there 
are not now three chambers in the mound, but four, the fourth hav- 
ing been transplanted bodily from its original site, 300 yards to the 
north-east. Such restorations as the one described utterly destroy 
the value of any scientific deduction arrived at from an examination 
of the monument. [t is astonishing that a nation like the French, 
whose savants occupy the foremost place amongst the men of 
science of the world, should allow its Government to commit a 
blunder which must excite ridicule. 

The accompanying plan, reproduced from a drawing kindly lent 
by Sir H. Dryden, Bart., shows the relative positions of the three 
original chambers and their principal dimensions. The two outside 
chambers on the east and west sides of the mound are nearly paral- 
lel to each other, pointing north and south. The third chamber lies 
at right angles between the other two, pointing east and west. The 
chambers are at different levels, the one on the west being half un- 
covered, and forming a very picturesque group of stones ; the one on 
the east being entirely buried beneath the soil, and approached by a 
small flight of steps; and the intermediate one having the capstones 
almost on a level with the ground. Six of the supports of the east 
chamber are sculptured with incised lines forming chevrons and 
other patterns. 

All the chambers were explored in 1866 by M. le Dr. de Clos- 
madeue, and the objects deposited in the Museum at Vannes.? The 
west chamber was found to contain a fibrolite axe-head, a rolled 
quartz crystal, flint flakes, two clay spindle-whorls, and fragments 
of several urns.?- From the east, or sculptured chamber, were 
obtained flint flakes, spindle-whorls, fragments of several urns, and 
two pieces of human bone.? The intermediate chamber yielded only 
a flint flake and a few bits of pottery. In addition to the above 
the Rev. W. C. Lukis discovered other objects amongst the exca- 
vated earth, which are now in the British Museum.5 

The Dolmen of Runesto.—After passing the point where the road 
branches off to Carnac, the carriages stopped for a few minutes to 
allow the members to take a hasty glance at the Dolmen of Runesto, 
lying in a field on the west side of the road. It has some cup- 
markings on the under side of the capstone. M. le Dr. de Closma-’ 
deuc made some excavations here in 1866, but found only some 
broken pottery.6 M. F. Gaillard appears to have been more fortu- 


1 Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1866, p. 93. 

2 Catalogue du Musée Archéologigue, p. 22, Nos. 481-494. 

3 Idem, Nos. 495-508. * Idem, p. 23, Nos. 509-511. 

5 Guide to the Chambered Barrows of South Brittany, by W. C. Lukis, p.94. 

6 Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1866, p. 92; Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, 
p. 21, No. 468. 
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nate, for he tells us in his Guide-Book (p. 21) that three beautiful 
stone axe-heads, one of fibrolite and two of*chloromelanite (in the 
Museum at Plouharnel), came from this dolmen. The chamber has 
a singular capstone supported on three sides ; the fourth side is 
open, and access is obtained to the interior by a broad flight of 
steps. The Dolmen of Runesto is now the property of the State. 
Forty years ago a blacksmith used it as his workshop. 

At the farmhouse, close by, some carvings in granite, of late date, 
were noticed above the doorway. 

Plouharnel.—At 12.45, Plouharnel, which is eight miles from 
Auray, was reached, and an hour very profitably spent in examin- 
ing M. F. Gaillard’s Museum at the Hotel du Commerce. . The col- 
lection is exceedingly rich in polished stone implements and pottery 
from the dolmens in the neighbourhood. It is much to be regretted 
, that no catalogue of this Museum has been compiled. At the end 
of M. F. Gaillard’s Guide et Itinéraire: to the megalithic monuments, 
a list is given of forty-four different explorations made by M. Gail- 
lard between 1883 and 1888, the results of which are deposited in 
his Museum. One of the most interesting objects in the collection 
is a gold collar that was found in 1849 by M. Le Bail, a former pro- 
prietor of the Hotel, in one of three chambers covered by a single 
mound, called the “Grottes de Roc’h Guyon’”, situated about a 
quarter of a mile north of Plouharnel, on the west side of the road 
to Erdeven. Two gold collars were discovered: but the second is 
in the collection of M. Costa de Beauregard. ? 

In the village of Plouharnel, on the north side of the road to Car- 
nac, a granite pillar was observed with incised crosses on two faces.® 
The stone is 5 ft. high, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. at the bottom, 
tapering to 1 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 3 in. at the top. The cross-section is 
an octagon with four wide and four narrow faces. The sidés are 
not straight but convex. In the top is a mortice, perhaps for a 
cross. The two crosses on the sides have expanded ends, and seem 
to be of early form. 

There are many other monuments of this class in Brittany, but 
it is difficult to say to what age they belong. A similar pillar, but 
without any cross upon it, was seen at Erdeven on the following 
day. The inscribed stone of vormvinI, at Plouagat Chitelaudren,* 
near Guingamp, is of much the same shape. 

Dolmen of Kergavat.—From Plouharnel the party were taken by 
carriage as far as the village of Le Menec, half way to Carnac, 
passing the Dolmen of Kergavat, on the north-east side of the road. 


1 Published at Tours, Imprimerie Paul Bousrez, 3rd edition, 1889. Prix, 
1 fr. 50c. It can be bought at the Hétel du Commerce. 

2 See W. C. Lukis’ Guide to the Chambered Barrows of South Brittany, 
p- 25; De Mortillet’s Musée Préhistorique, pl. 72, No. 749; Dictionnaire 
Archéologique de la Gaule ; and publications of the Société d’Emulation des 
Cétes du N ord 

3 Engraved in Miln’s Carnac, p. 86. 

4 Arch. Camb., 3rd Series, vol. iii, p. 371. 
5TH SER., VOL. VII. 
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It was in a very dilapidated condition, with its capstone fallen off, 
before the French Government took it in hand; but now “il est 
restauré et a repris son véritable charactére monumental.”! There 
are some cup-markings on the under side of the capstone. No 
record exists of the exploration of this dolmen. 

The Alignments of Le Menec.—Having partaken of an al fresco 
luncheon thoughtfully provided by M. Dossé, the party proceeded, 
at 2.30 p.m., to walk on foot along the great alignments of standing 
stones which extend in a north-east direction from Le Menee, for 
nearly three miles, to Kerlescan. The alignments are divided into 
three groups, namely those of Le Menec, of Kermario, and of Ker- 
lescan, with a gap between each. The orientation of the three sets 
of alignments is not exactly the same, and it is not certain that they 
ever formed one continuous belt of stones, without any break, from 
end to end. 

The sight which burst upon the view on reaching the rising 
ground was certainly a very marvellous one. It is almost impos- 
sible to convey an adequate idea of the effect produced by finding 
oneself suddenly in the midst of a forest of upright stones of every 
conceivable shape and size. The experience was so novel to most 
of us that it was some time before the feeling of wonder produced 
by such strange surroundings began to wear off sufficiently to allow 
us to contemplate the scene in a scientific frame of mind. At first 
one was bewildered by the number of the stones, and inclined to 
over-estimate it greatly. Like the stars on a bright, frosty night, 
they appeared to be absolutely countless, and it was quite disap- 
pointing to be confronted with the hard logic of the facts of the 
case as stated in the Guide-Book. The size of the stones was not so 
imposing, perhaps, as some of us had expected. The tallest were 
not more than 12 ft. high; and in parts of the avenues the supply 
of large stones seems to have run short, and the height dwindled 
down to 3 or 4 ft. ° Any deficiency, however, in this respect was 
amply compensated for by the magnitude of the monument asa 
whole, and by the endless way in which the stones arranged them- 
selves in fresh groups as the spectator moved from one point of 
view to another, opening up new vistas both in the direction of the 
axis of the alignments, and diagonally across it to the right and left. 

At the time of the visit of the members of the Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Association, the restorations of the French Government were 
in progress. All the fallen menhirs were being re-erected, and 
heather and loose stones removed from the area occupied by the 
alignments, thus entirely changing the whole aspect of the place 
from what it was some years ago,—most people will think for the 
worse. The setting up of the prostrate blocks has robbed the scene 
of that air of wild desolation which it shared with the ruins of 
Babylon as described by the Hebrew prophet of old. Who can 


1 M. F. Gaillard’s Guide, p. 33, where an engraving is given showing its 
state before being tampered with. 
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imagine a more uncongenial spot for a Babylonian Satyr or a Bre- 
ton fairy to haunt than a megalithic monument cleaned up and put 
in thorough repair by the French Government ? 

There are many different theories as to the object of the erection 
of the Carnac Alignments, some of which are discussed in Fer- 
gusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, but nothing really definite is known 
on the subject. 

The Alignments of Le Menes are 3,376 ft. long by 250 ft. wide, 
and consist of eleven lines of upright stones placed at intervals of 
about 10 ft. apart. The direction of the axis of the alignments points 
nearly north-east, and the rows of stones converge slightly towards 
the north-east end. The alignments terminate in a circle of stones 
300 ft. in diameter at the south-west end, uext the village of Le 
Menec; but there are so many cottages built in the middle of it 
that it is very difficult to make out the plan of it. M. F. Gaillard 
gives the total number of stones in the avenues as 874. 

The Alignments of Kermario.—After crossing the road to Carnac 
the Alignments of Kermario were reached. There are ten rows of 
stones, the total length being about 4,000 ft., going over the top ofa 
hill on which is a windmill. The direction of the axis points south- 
east. 

A ruined dolmen was noticed on the south side of the Align- 
ments at the south-west end. 

Time did not permit the Alignments of Kerlescan to be visited. 
They consist of thirteen rows of stones with a circle at the west 
end. The axis points east and west. 

The Chambered Mound of Kercado.—Instead of continuing to walk 
along the Alignments as far as Kerlescan, the party took the path 
across the fields which leads in a south-east direction to the Chateau 
of Kercado, half a mile off. Here the key of the door of the cham- 
ber of the Tumulus of Kercado was procured, and a pretty Breton 
girl in a white cap led the way to the entrance, which is situated in 
a fir plantation, on a hill-side, behind the Chateau. Lighted candles 
were supplied to those who wished to view the interior. 

‘The mound is 60 ft. in diameter, and was 10 ft. high before it 
was explored. It was opened’in 1863 by M. René Galles, and 
found to enclose an approximately rectangular chamber, 8 ft. long 
by 8 ft. wide, and & ft. high; approached by a passage 23 ft. long 
by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 to 8 ft. high, pointing in a south-east 
direction. The sides of the chamber and passage are formed of 
upright slabs of granite, the interstices between which are most 
beautifully filled in with dry rubble masonry. The roof is composed 
of slabs of stone placed right across; but the cover-stones of the 
chamber rest, not on the large vertical supports (as they would be 
called in other cases), but on the rubble-walling above their tops. 


1 Tumulus et Dolmen de Kercado (Carnac), par R. Galles. Vannes, Im- 
primerie Galles, Prix, 50 cent. 2nd ed., 1876. And Bulletin Soc. Polym., 
1863, p. 5. 
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The floor of the chamber is paved with flat stones. In the earth, 
which filled the chamber and passage to a depth of about 3 ft., the 
following objects were found, and removed to the Museum at 
Vannes:! two small stone axes, one of diorite, and the other of 
jadeite ; seven callais beads of various sizes, three stone pendants, 
a steatite spindle-whorl, some flint flakes, fragments of several urns, 
burnt human bones, charcoal, and sea-shells. 

On the under-side of the capstone of the chamber there is a fine 
example of a sculptured stone axe in its handle. One of the sup- 
ports of the chamber at the south corner, and one of the supports 
of the passage on the north-east side, have incised upon them a 
rude, reticulated design composed of straight lines.? 

The monument of Kereado is remarkable for the great height of 
its chamber, which exceeds that of any other in the district. It is 
2 ft. higher inside than the Dolmen of Crucuno. The way in which 
the additional height has been obtained, by building a dry rubble- 
wall 1 ft. 6 in. above the tops of the large upright stones forming 
the sides, is a feature to be noticed. The whole is well worthy of 
careful study as illustrating the methods of construction adopted by 
the builders of these megalithic sepulchral chambers. 

Having seen the dolmen in every stage of its existence, first, the 
perfect structure, as at Kercado; then the upper part of the mound 
removed so as to expose the capstones, as in the Dolmen des Mar- 
chands; and lastly, the whole monument laid bare, with the rubble 
filling between supports gone, as at Crucuno, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that all the Welsh cromlechs have passed 
through these various phases of decay before reaching the condition 
in which we now see them. It was worth going to Brittany to 
learn this lesson alone. 

The Roman Villa of Bossenno.—The party now turned back, and 
walked in a south-west direction towards the Roman villa of Bos- 
senno, which lies about half way between Kercado and Carnac, a 
mile distant from either place. The Roman remains here were dis- 
covered in 1874, by Mr. James Miln, beneath mounds of stones 
covered with brambles, and in the following year he made a ver 
complete exploration of eight buildings, consisting of villas fitted 
with baths and heating flues, a blacksmith’s shop, etc. The whole ’ 
site has now been cleared out, and all the antiquities removed to 
Mr. Miln’s Museum at Carnac. The results of the exploration are 
given in Mr. Miln’s Fxcavations at Carnac (Edinburgh, David 
Douglas). The lower part of the walls can now be seen, and the’ 
ground-plan of the buildings is easily traced. ‘I'he walls are con- 

structed of small, square stones, after the usual Roman fashion. 
Quantities of Roman bricks and roofing-tiles lie about in all direc- 
tions amongst the rubbish-heaps removed from the different rooms. 



































1 Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 9, Nos. 218-43. 
2 Recueil des Signes Sculptés sur les Monuments Mégalithiques du Morbi- 
ham, par L. Davy de Cussé. 2me livraison. 
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The Chambered Mound of Mont St. Michel_—Between Bossenno and 
Carnac the party halted to examine the Tumulus of Mont St. Michel, 
an oval mound, 371 ft. long by 192 ft. wide, and 33 ft. high. The 
top has been levelled so as to make a platform, upon which is built 
a small chapel dedicated to St. Michael. The chapel is reached by 
a flight of steps at the east end of the mound. Slight as is the ele- 
vation above the surrounding plain, a magnificent view is obtained 
from the summit in all directions, enabling the spectator to form a 
good idea of the relative position of the various megalithic remains 
he sees dotted over the landscape at his feet. 

To the west of the chapel, but at a slightly lower level, is a 
rudely sculptured granite cross. It has carved upon the north side 
the Piéta; on the south, the Crucifixion ; on the east, an archbishop 
with cross-headed crozier ; and on the west, a bishop. It is engraved 
in Miln’s Carnac (p. 101). It may be of the fifteenth century or 
even later, although the rudeness of the sculpture and the weather- 
worn appearance of the granite make it look much more ancient. 
The chapel consists ‘of a simple nave and chancel, and has no archi- 
tectural features worthy of notice. 

The Tumulus of Mont St. Michel was opened in 1862 by M. René 
Galles. The greater part of the mound was found to be of earth; 
but an inner galgal, or cairn of stones, was heaped over the cham- 
ber, as in other instances already mentioned. 'The chamber was 
nearly rectangular, with the long axis pointing almost east and 
west, and measuring 7 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, and 3 ft. high. 
The side-walls were composed of dry rubble-masoury, except the 
north half of the east end, which consisted of two vertical slabs. 
The chamber was roofed over by a single stone, cracked across the 
middle from east to west, and supparted on the north, south, and 
west walls, but not extending as far as the upright slabs at the east 
end. The floor was paved with flat stones. On the under side of 
the roof were seven cup-markings. The floor of the chamber was 
covered with a fine earthy powder in which were found the follow- 
ing objects, now to be seen in the Museum at Vannes :* thirty-nine 
beautifully formed, polished stone axe-heads, of which one was of 
chloromelanite, one of diorite, eleven of jadeite,® and twenty-six of 
fibrolite ; a splendid callais necklace, composed of one hundred and 
one beads and nine pendants; thirty-nine bone beads; two flint 
flakes; charcoal; and burnt human bones. ‘Traces of incinerated 


1 Fouilles de Mont Saint-Michel en Carnac, faites en Septembre 1862. Par 
René Galles. Vannes, Imprimerie Galles ; 4th ed., 1879. Prix. 75 cent. 
Bulletin Soc. Polym., 1862, p. 7; and Rev. EF. L. Barnwell in Arch. Camb., 
3rd Ser., vol. x, p. 47. 

* Catalogue du Musée Archéologique, p. 4, Nos. 43 89, and Choix d'Orne- 
ments et Instruments Celtiques, etc. (seven photographs, published by the 
Soc. Polymathique), pl. 1. 

3 Two of these axe-heads have a small hole perforated near the pointed 
end, apparently for suspension ; others are purposely broken. 
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human re. .ins were found also beneath the floor, just above the 
granite rock, and at one side of the chamber. 

The position of the chamber is exactly beneath the centre of the 
mound, which point lies in front of the west door of the chapel. A 
plan and section of the tumulus are given in Miln’s Carnac, p. 151. 

At the foot of the Tumulus of Mont St. Michel, on the south side, 
Mr. James Miln, in 1876, excavated the foundations of some build- 
ings, possibly the remains of a monastic establishment of the twelfth 
century. 

Carnac.—A short walk of about half a mile brought the party to 
Carnac, where a visit was paid to Mr. James Miln’s Museum, con- 
taining all the antiquities derived from his excavations at Bossenno 
and other places in the neighbourhood. No catalogue was to be 
had, but most of the excavations are described in Miln’s Carnac and 
in papers by the same author in the Bulletin of the Société Poly- 
mathique du Morbihan. 

On the right side of the flight of steps at the entrance to the 
Cemetery at Carnac, a curious “ Bénitier” was noticed. It is octa- 
gonal, 1 ft. 9 in. in diameter, and 4 ft. 6 in. high, having a granite 
cover, with four holes to allow the hand to be inserted. 

Arriving at the Hétel des Voyageurs, at Carnac, at 6 p.M., the 
‘carriages were found waiting to take the party back to Auray. 
Whilst the members were preparing for departure a glance was 
taken at the canopy of the porch of the church opposite,—a very 
debased and extraordinary piece of Renaissance architecture, chiefly 
remarkable from the sixty-four stones of which it is constructed 
having been cut out of a single dolmen. 

The party arrived at Auray at 7.15 p.m., feeling that the vivid 
impressions produced on the mind by a single day’s ramble amongst 
the megalithic remains of the Morbihan would last for many years 
to come. 


SATURDAY, 171a.—EXCURSION No. 3. 


‘Carriages were ready at 10 a.m. to convey the party to Erdeven, 
eight miles west of Auray. The only objects of interest passed on 
the way were several granite crosses, none of which appeared to be 
of any great antiquity; and the Chateau de Keris with a circular 
angle-turret similar to those on the Scotch castles. 

The well-heads in this district are of quaint design, carved out of 
granite, and in some cases ornamented with human heads. The 
granite so rapidly assumes an appearance of age that these well- 
heads would very likely have been considered mediseval had not a 
date upon one of them shown that they were not more than half a 
century old. 

Erdeven.—The party arrived at Erdeven at 11.30 a.m., a small 
village with a church and antique looking granite houses. Just on 
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DOLMEN DE CRUCUNO——PLOUHARNEL. 


Measured and Drawn by Sir H. Dryden, Bart., and Rev. W. C. Lukis. 
Scale 4 inch = 1 foot. 
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entering Erdeven, at the east corner of the Cemetery, an octagonal 
pillar was observed standing by the road-side. It is of the same 
kind as the one seen on the previous day at Plouharnel, but with- 
out any cross. The pillar is 5 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. dia- 
meter at the base, tapering to 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. at the top. 

The Alignments of Erdeven.—Passing through the village, and 
taking the road south-east, towards Plouharnel, a short drive of 
about a quarter of a mile brought the party to the Alignments of 
Erdeven, or “ Kerzerho” as they are called on the small inscribed 
stone which declares that they are the “ propriété de |’Etat”. There 
are ten parallel rows of stones in the Alignments, which are not 
quite straight, the western half pointing nearly east and west, and 
the eastern half a little more to the south. The total length is about 
7,000 ft., M. F. Gaillard, in his Guide, gives the number of stones 
as 1,030. The menhirs at the west end are of more imposing dimen- 
sions than those at Carnac, one or two being nearly 20 ft. high, but 
the general effect is very inferior to that produced by the other 
avenues. 

The Dolmen of Crucuno.—The next object on the programme was 
the Dolmen of Crucuno! (spelt also Courconno and Kerconno), lying 
about a quarter of a mile to the east of the road to Plouharnel, at a 
distance of two miles from Erdeven. The carriges remained in the 
road whilst the party proceeded on foot up a bye-path to the Dol- 
men, which was soon found standing in all its grandeur near some 
farmhouses. All that now remains of what must have been one of 
the finest megalithic tombs in Brittany is the central chamber, with- 
out the gallery by which it was approached, and with the mound 
that covered it entirely removed. Its shape aid dimensions are 
shown on the accompanying plan, reproduced from a drawing by 
Sir H. Dryden, Bart. The scale of the whole may be gathered from 
the fact that the capstone measures 21 ft. long by 14 ft. 3 in. wide, 
and averages 3 ft. thick. The chamber is sufficiently high to allow 
a tall man to stand upright in it. Like the cromlech described in 
Baring Gould’s novel of John Herring, this Dolmen has in recent 
times served as the habitation of man, for “ Cayot-Délandre, in his 
History of the Morbihan, states that Thurief-le-Durner, an idiot, 
whose parents belonged to the village, lived for ten years within 
this chamber, and died there, at the end of the last century.”? Even 
within the last few years it has been used as a stable and as a place 
for bruising hemp. No record has been kept of the exploration of 
the chamber, nor are any antiquities known to have been discovered 
in it. 

From the back of the farmhouses at Crucuno were seen, in the 


1 The various ways of spelling the names of the monuments are very con- 
fusing, as also is the custom of calling one monument by two or three sepa- 
rate names, ‘The spelling adopted in this Report is that of the French 
Government inscriptions. 

2 Lukis’ Guide to the Chambered Barrows of South Brittany, p. 26. 
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distance, the Cromlech! of Crucuno, 400 yards to the east, and the 
Dolmen of Mané-Groh, on the rising ground, a quarter of a mile to 
the north-east, both of which have been acquired by the State. 
Unfortunately there was so much to be done during the rest of the 
day that it was not possible to include these two very -interesting 
monuments_in the programme, so it was with feelings of consider- 
able regret that we were obliged to leave them behind, and hasten 
back to the carriages. 

The Cromlech of Crucuno now, after being “ trés bien restauré et 
dégage”’, consists of twenty-one menhirs arranged in a rectangle, 
136 ft. long by 96 ft. broad. 

The Dolmen of Mané Groh, or Mané-er-Groah, has a complicated 
ground-plan (see Plate reproduced from drawing by Sir H, Dryden, 
Bart.), consisting of a gallery with a pair of chambers on each side, 
but nothing is known of its having ever been explored. 

St. Cado.—The carriages left the nearest point to Crucuno on the 
high road, at 12.45 p.m., and driving back through Erdeven, and on 
through Beltz, arrived at St. Cado at 1.30 p.m. ‘he village is situ- 
ated at the end of a small promontory projecting into the estuary 
of the Etel river, about a mile north of the Suspension Bridge, and 
it is connected with the lle de St. Cado by a rude causeway of 
rubble masonry. 

The arrival of so large a party created quite a commotion 
‘amongst the inhabitants, especially amougst the children, who rushed 
out in troops to see what was the matter, thus giving us an ample 
opportunity of studying their picturesque costumes. This was one 
of the most primitive places that it was our good fortune to visit 
whilst in Brittany. In many respects it was not unlike that quaint 
little fishing village of St. Monan’s in the east nook of Fife, and any 
artist who has exhausted the subjects to be found on the coast of 
Great Britain could not do better than take up his quarters at 
St. Cado. Here we were able to see an old woman actually spinning 
with the distaff and spindle,—an appliance obsolete now for some 
centuries in Wales, and only known to have existed from the pic- 
tures in medieval MSS., or the grotesque carvings on the misereres 
in some of our churches. 

The carriages were left in the village whilst the party walked 
across the causeway to inspect the Church of St. Cado, which is 
situated upon the island. Bradshaw’s Handbook calls this causeway 
Roman, but there is nothing to indicate that it is of such antiquity. 
Perhaps the error may be due to translating the French word roman 
as Roman instead of Romanesque,—a mistake of very frequent 
occurrence. A local tradition goes so far as to say that it was the 
work of the Devil, who built it in one night for St. Cado, stipulating 
that he should receive as his reward the soul of the first pilgrim 
who crossed over it. St. Cado cheated the fiend by sending his cat 


1 Cromlech is used to mean a circle of upright stones in Brittany, not a 
dolmen. 
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over as the first passenger, and a contest ensued, the marks of 
which are still visible upon the rocks of the island. 

After lunch had been partaken of, a couple of hours was spent in 
examining the Church of St. Cado, the chief interest of which, to 
Welshmen, lies in the fact of its being dedicated to a Saint who is 
believed to have come to Brittany from Glamorgan. In Albert le 
Grand’s Vie des Saints de la Bretagne Armorique, St. Cado is entitled 
Bishop, and his day given as November Ist. The plan of the 
church consists of a chancel with a round apse at the east end, a 
nave with north and south aisles, south porch, and a south transept. 
The chancel-arch is semicircular, springing from pillars with sculp- 
tured Romanesque capitals. The aisles are separated from the 
nave, on each side, by an arcade of three round arches springing 
from rectangular piers; and above the top of the arches are two 
pictures, on the north and south walls of the nave, representing 
scenes from the life of St. Cado, with explanatory inscriptions in 
French. The following are the subjects of the pictures and the in- 
scriptions :— 

North side of nave (No. 1): St. Cado approaching the island in 
an open boat. Inscribed “ St. Cado”’. 


“ Anglois de Nation, Prince de Glamorgant, 
Puis Abbé, vient, débarque et reside céans.”’ 


(No. 2): St. Cado landed on the island, and the boat outside, 
without any one in it. Inscribed “St. Cado’. 


‘Les jugements de Dieu sans cesse méditant. 
C’est ainsi, pelerins, qu’il a vecu céans.” 


South side of nave (No. 1): St. Cado addressing pirates in two 
boats. Inscribed ‘‘ St. Cado”. 


“ Aux pirates pervers en ce lien l’assailants, 
il dit je suis sans biens solitaire céans.” 


(No. 2): St. Cado leaving the island. Inscribed “St. Cado”. 


“Oratoire, mon ceuvre, adieu, dit i] pleurant 
Beltz, t’oublierai-je ? non, il cingla de céans.”’ 


There are, besides, two statues of St. Cado covered with votive 
offerings, in wax, of arms, legs, etc., and wooden crutches, placed 
there by pious pilgrims. One statue is at the north-east corner of 
the nave, flanked by one of the Blessed Virgin at the south-east 
corner. The other statue is at the north-east corner of the chancel, 
with one of St. Roch in a similar position on the other side of the 
altar. Against the west wall of the south transept there is a granite 
slab with a small, incised cross upon it, supposed to cover the tomb 
of St. Cado. Over the tomb against the wall is a picture repre- 
senting St. Cado standing outside his Oratory, and a man landing 
out of a boat with an axe in his hand, probably his martyrdom by 
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pirates. Against the east wall of the south transept is the altar of 
St. Matthew and St. Yves; and next to it, against the east wall of - 
the south transept, the altar of St. Cado and St. Matthew. There 
are two money-boxes, each hollowed out of a single log of wood, 
and heavily clamped with bands of iron, showing that the venera- 
tion in which the Saint was held has been turned to practical 
account by his successors. One of the boxes is at the south side of 
St. Cado’s tomb, and the other against the north wall of the nave. 
Across the west wall of the nave is a gallery, the front of which is 
formed of ten panels pierced with flamboyant tracery. Outside the 
west end of the church is a calvary, at the top of a flight of steps. 
It is inscribed ‘‘ Donne par M. J. H. Morice, Curé de Beltz, 1832.” 
At the east end, close to the shore, is a well full of very dirty 
water. 

Inscribed Stone at Locoal-Mendon.—The day’s excursion concluded 
with a visit to the early inscribed stone standing on the low ground 
close to the bridge over a branch of the Etel to Locoal. The place 
where the stone is situated is only about three miles north-east of 
St. Cado, as the crow flies, but a considerable détour has to be made 
to reach it by the road which passes through Beltz and Mendon. 
At the latter place a church was seen with a fine vaulted south 
porch covered with carving of the fifteenth century. The inscribed 
stone has been described in a paper by M. C. de Keranflech in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis (3rd Series, vol. iii, p. 869), but the illus- 
tration given is incorrect in many respects. We are now able to 
substitute for it a more accurate drawing made by Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith with his camera lucida. ; 

The pillar is 7 ft. 6 in. high, of circular cross-section, 2 ft. diame- 
ter at the base, and tapering to | ft. 3 in. at the top. Ata height 
of 3 ft. above the ground the pillar is encircled by an incised line. 
The portion below this line is plain. Above it are incised crosses 
carved on the east and west sides, and midway between them, on 
the north and south sides, vertical bands of key-pattern ornament. 
The inscription is in two vertical lines on each side of the stem of" 
the cross, on the east face. It is in minuscules similar to those in 
the Hiberno-Saxon MSS. of the ninth century, and reads— 


croux 
rostlon 
(The cross of Prostlon ) 


Above the tops of the crosses there is a band of chevron-ornament, 
and a roll-moulding going right round the stone. The apex of the 
pillar is rounded. The monument has been much disfigured by 
having the incised carving picked out with bright yellow paint, 

Close to the inscribed stone, on the east side of it, there is a cross 
of much later date. 

A drive of an hour and a quarter brought the party back to 
Auray, which was reached at 6 p.m. . 

Journey by Rail from Auray to Quimper.—After dinner was’ over 
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the party left Auray at 8 p.M,, and took the train to Quimper, arriv- 
ing there at 10.45 p.m. Comfortable quarters were obtained at the 
Hétel de l’Epée for Saturday and Sunday nights. 


SUNDAY, 18ru. 


The morning was spent by some of the party in wandering 
through the picturesque streets of Quimper, and admiring the twin 
spires of the Cathedral, which are seen to great advantage from 
almost any point of view, but more especially from the street oppo- 
site the west front, through a vista of overhanging, half-timbered 
houses. These spires were built in 1858, from the designs of the 
late M. Viollet le Duc, the eminent French writer on Gothic archi- 
tecture, whose archwological studies have enabled him, in this 
instance, to produce a work that harmonises admirably with the 
older portions of the building, and is yet strikingly original in its 
conception. 

The Cathedral is dedicated ‘to St. Corentin, and was commenced 
in 1239. The carved doorways, although of late date, are particu- 
larly fine. At Quimper the head-dresses and embroidered costumes 
of the peasantry are to be seen in greater perfection than anywhere 
else in Brittany. The town is built on the banks of the Odet, and 
the principal street has a broad boulevard in front of it, running 
along by the side of the stream. This being the chief promenade, 
after the Cathedral service it was crowded with the inhabitants 
dressed in their Sunday best, affording endless subjects for the 
artist’s pencil. 

Visit to the Chateau de Kernuz.—In the afternoon a visit was made 
to the Chateau de Kernuz, at the special invitation of the owner, 
M. P. du Chatellier. The President of the Meeting, M. le Dr. de 
Closmadeuc, came over specially from Vannes in order to be able, 
on this occasion, to again occupy his official position, and introduce 
the members personally to their kind host. 

The party left Quimper by train at 1.35 p.M., arriving at Pont 
PAbbé at 2.26 p.m. M. du Chatellier was at the Station ready to 
meet his guests, and after the formalities of presentation had been 
gone through he led the way to the church close by, which was in- 
spected before proceeding further. The interior is well lighted by 
two splendid rose-windows, one at the east, and the other at the 
west end. The most curious feature of the exterior is the slated 
roof of the spire of the west tower. It is octagonal in plan, and has 
a most extraordinary outline in elevation, the effect being bizarre in 
the extreme. 

A drive of three miles brought the party to the Chateau de Ker- 
nuz, M. du Chatellier’s charming residence, a granite building in 
the Gothic style, surrounded by beautifully wooded grounds. ‘I'he 
greater part of the afternoon was spent in examining M. du Chatel- 
lier’s magnificent museum of antiquities, which is one of the finest 
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private collections in France. It is admirably arranged in three 
rooms leading one out of the other. ‘The first room is on the left © 
hand side on entering the hall, the second is in a line with it, and 
the third in a wing at right angles to the front block of the house. 
Beyond this again is the library containing books of every descrip- 
tion relating to the owner’s favourite pursuit, the history of man in 
bygone ages. M. du Chatellier is well known as the author of many 
valuable contributions to Matériaux pour Histoire Primitive et Natu- 
relle de VHomme, and of Les Epoques Préhistoriques et Gauloises dans 
le Finistére, a copy of which he was kind enough to present to the 
Cambrian Archeological Association as a souvenir of their visit. 

It would be impossible, in the limited space at our disposal, to 
give any idea of the extent of M. du Chatellier’s collection, and of 
the extreme interest of many of the individual specimens. It may 
be mentioned, however, that it is particularly rich both in polished 
stone implements and prehistoric pottery discovered in the exten- 
sive excavations made by M. du Chatellier in the dolmens of the 
surrounding district, which have been fully described by him in his 
printed works and papers. Amongst the objects that attracted 
most attention were the large gold torque from the Gaulish Ceme- 
tery of Kerviltré-en-St. Jean-Trolimon ;* the exquisitely formed stone 
arrow-heads from the Tumulus of Ker-hué-Bras en Plonéour-Lan- 
vern;° an artistically ornamented cinerary urn from Kélouer-en- 
Plouhinec;* a quern with a stone spindle and bar, to carry the 
upper stone ; and several hoards of implements concealed by bronze 
founders. ® 

Besides the collection of antiquities within the Chateau de Ker- 
nuz there are many less portable objects preserved in the grounds. ° 
The most important of these is a unique, sculptured stone probably 
belonging to the Gallo-Roman period, which was discovered at 
Kervadel-en-Plobannalec® in 1878. Through the courtesy of M. du 
Chatellier, who has been kind enough to present the Association 
with a large photograph of the monument, we are enabled to give 
the accompanying Plate. The pillar is 9 ft. 6 in. high, of approxi- 
mately circular cross-section ; 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter at the bottom, 
tapering to 1 ft. at the top. The lower 5 ft. have four flattened 


1 Bulletin Monumental, 1875-77 and 1879; Alémoiies de la Société d Emu- 
lation des Cétes du Nord, 1877-81; Matériaux pour l Histoire Primitive et 
Naturelle de ’ Homme, 1879-89; Revue Archéologique, 1879, 1886, Compie- 
Rendu du Congrés Archéologique de Vannes, 1882; Bulletin de lu Scciété des 
Etudes Scientifiques de Morlaix, 1885. 

2 P. du Chitellier’s Epoques Préhistoriques, p. 181, and pl. xx; and Mé- 
moires de la Société d’ Emulation des Cotes du Nord, 1878. 

3 Matériaux pour l Histoire Naturelle et Primitive de 0 Homme, 1880; and 
P. du Chitellier’s Epogues Préhistoriques et Gauloises dans le Finistére, p. 
147, and pl. xiv. 

- 4 P. du Chitellier’s Epoques Préhistoriques, p. 163, and pl. xix bis. 

5 Ibid., pl. xvii bis. . 

6 Revue Archéologique, 1879; and P. du Chitellier’s Epoques Préhisto- 
riques, p. 174, and pl. xxii. 
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faces, on each of which figures are sculptured in low relief, the sub- 
jects being as follow: (1), a tall figure of Mercury holding the 
caduceus in his left hand, with a shorter figure of a youth standing 
by his side, his head being ona level with the hips of the other ; 
(2), Hercules holding a club in the right hand, and a cloak in the 
left; (3), Mars with a spear and shield ; (4), a male and female 
figure much defaced. Each of the four sculptured faces is separated 
from the next by an undulating band. 

Standing at the back of the Chateau is a cup-marked menhir 
from St. Urnel-en-Plomeur ; and in an outhouse in front of the 
Chateau there is a slab covered with cup-markings, which formed 
the west side of the principal chamber of the Tumulus of Renongat- 
en-Plovan,? opened in 1875. In the grounds are also a shed con- 
taining quantities of querns and the rougher kinds of stone imple- 
ments, and a circular, sepulchral structure discovered at Kerbascat- 
en-Tréguennec in 1879, and re-erected at the Chateau of Kernuz.* 

Before leaving the Chateau de Kernuz, the party were hospitably 
entertained to supper by M. du Chatellier; at the conclusion of 
which a speech of welcome to the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion was made by their host. This was responded to by the Presi- 
dent, M. le Dr. de Closmadeuc, in the following terms : 


“Mesdames et Messieurs de la Société d’Archéologie Cambri- 
enne,—En vous accueillant, l’autre jour, 4 Vannes au nom de la 
Société Polymathique, en vous conduisant dans notre Musée, dont 
vous avez admiré les incomparables richesses; et le lendemain, en 
traversant avec vous le beau Golfe du Morbihan, pour visiter en- 
semble Gavr’i inis, Locmariaker, et la riviére d’ Auray, j je ne pouvais 
me defendre, je vous assure, d’une vive émotion. J’évoquais, le long 
de la route, une foule de souvenirs, entr’autres, celui d’un savant 
illastre, qui fut mon maitre et mon ami, Henri Martin, avec lequel 
javais fait si souvent la méme excursion. Je me rappelais ses conver- 
sations instructives et eutrainantes. I] me parlait et me repar- 

- lait, chaquetois, de son voyage d’outre Manche, au pays de Galles. 
Il y était allé, seul, poussé par un irrésistible désir de connaitre, 
et voulant s’entretenir avec le Barde Williams ab Ithel, des manu- . 
scrits d’Iolo Morgand, l’éditeur des 7riades. Il avait parcouru, & — 
pied, vos vastes collines, au sommet desquelles se dressent des 
cromlechs semblables aux notres. Il avait pén¢tré dans l’entérieur 
des chaumiéres Galloises, interrogé les indigenes campagnards, et 
entendu, au-dessus de vos lacs, des bruits mystérieux, au milieu des- 
quels se croyait distinguer les vibrations de la harpe a trois cordes. 


1 P. du Chitellier’s Epoques Préhistoriques, p. 174, and pl. viii. The 
stone is 2 métres 75 cm. high, 1 m. 10 cm. wide, : and 65cm. thick. It has 
twenty-seven cup-markings on one face. 

2 Epoques Préhistoriques, p. 149, and pl. xiii. In the chamber were found 
twenty urns, a beautiful flint arrow-head, pendants, and five axe-heads of 
polished stone. 

3 Epoques Préhistoriques, p. 183, and pl. xviii. 
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Entre nous, nous le nommions le vieux Druide et il l’etait vrai- 
ment, tant il avait su s’identifier avec les prétres de l’ancienne 
Gaule, dont les doctrines philosophiques l’enthousiasmaient. Il 
me disait, au retour, ‘Apres la Bretagne, le pays de Galles, o& demeu- 
rent les derniers Bardes, est celui qui me trent le plus au ceur’ Ah! 
s'il avait vécu, Henri Martin, comme, sur un simple appel de moi, 
il se serait empressé-de se joindre & nous, dans cette tournée dans 
le Morbiban, sur le sol privilégié des dolmens et des 6normes men- 
hirs de granit! Comme son grand coeur aurait battu 4 l’unisson 
du votre! et par quelles chaleureuses paroles il vous aurait sou- 
haité la bienvenue, lui qui aimait tant le pays de Galles et les Gallois. 
Et dire que j’ai regretté si souvent de n’avoir pu l’accompagner 
dans son voyage! Mais je m’en console aujourdhui; car j’ai serré 
la main, sur la terre Bretonne, 4 de vrais Gallois, descendants des 
vieux Cambriens, qui ont, comme les Armoricains, nos ancétres, 
lutté pour leur indépendance, durant des siécles, contre les enva- 
hissements de l’étranger. Oui, vous étes la race forte, que l’histoire 
nous a fait connaitre; vous étes restés fermes jusqu’d ce jour; car 
vous avez gardé, comme nous, vos vieux monumens, votre vieille 
langue celtique, votre poésie, vos traditions, vos légendes, votre 
caractére national, et cet amour obstiné du pays qui vous a vu 
naitre, qui n’a d’analogue que l'amour des Bretons pour la Bretagne. 
Cambria et Britannia sont deux scours issues du méme berceau, qui 
se rencontrent aujourd’hui et s’embrassent, sous le toit hospitalier 
de Kernuz, au milieu de tant de trésors antiques, accumnlés avec 
une patience inouie sous les vitrines d’un des plus beaux Musées de 
France, par les soins de notre aimable héte, M. du Chatellier. 
Soyez donc les bienvenus parmi nous, vous qui arrivez du pays de 
Galles; vous étes ici en pleine Bretagne en compagnie de vrais 
Bretons, dont vous étes les fréres par le sang et par la science. 
C’est le Président d’une des plus anciennes Sociétés d’Archéologie 
qui vous acclame ; qui vous remercie de l’honneur que vous Ini avez 
fait en le prenant pour guide, et qui conservera le souvenir de votre 
passage, comme on conserve, dans les feuillets d’un livre, une fleur 
charmante de bruyére, qu’on a cueillie dans un jour de bonheur. 

* Mesdames et Messieurs,—Pour cimenter l’union de nos deux 
Sociétés et de nos deux pays, je porte un toast 4 la Société d Archéo- 
logie Cambrienne, dont vous étes les dignes representants.” 


The health of the host was then proposed by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Thomas, who said,— 


“Mr. President,—In the name of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association I desire to thank you cordially for your fraternal and 
flattering address ; and believe me, Sir, it gives me a double pleasure 
to call you by this title of President. For more than forty years our 
Association has worked quietly and steadily to elucidate and to 
illustrate the antiquities of Wales; and year by year it has looked 
with respect and loyalty to its long list of successive Presidents, 
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under whose fostering care its annual meetings have been held, and 
among whom we are especially glad this year to enrol the name of 
M. le Dr.de Closmadeuc; at the same time we recognise in you another 
claim upon our esteem, as the President of the still older Société 
Polymathique du Morbihan,—a Society which has laboured zealously 
to foster an intelligent interest in your incomparable antiquities,—a 
President whose knowledge, ability, and enthusiasm have contri- 
buted not a little to its success. In you, Sir, the two Societies meet 
together,—the archeologists of Brittany and Wales shake hands as 
brothers; and I would fain hope that our two peoples may, through 
the influence of this our visit among you, be drawn once again more 
closely towards one another in mutual knowledge, sympathy, and 
appreciation. You have referred, Sir, with loving regard to Henri 
Martin and his warm friendship with the Rev. John Williams ab 
Ithel, and in so doing you have touched another cord of union, for 
Ab Ithel was one of the first founders of our Cambrian Association, 
and his name must ever stand among the foremost in honour among 
us Cambrians ; and by your happy allusion to him to-day you have 
knit together in one connecting chain the earliest and the latest 
links in the history of our Society. He, too, I am sure, would have 
been glad to witness this occasion, for a visit to Brittany has long 
been talked of and ardently desired by our members. Once, indeed, 
" some years ago, it was all but brought to pass; but for reasons I 
need not further allude to it had to be abandoned. All the more, 
therefore, do we rejoice in its accomplishment now, under such 
pleasant and favourable auspices. We have come hither from many 
parts of England and Wales, we represent many vocations in life, 
we have each of us our several aims and studies; but we are one in 
this,—we have had one common desire to see with our own eyes 
your wonderful antiquities, your megaliths and dolmens, your align- 
ments and sculptured chambers ; we wished to examine the features 
of your cathedrals, your parish churches, and unique calvaries; we 
have been anxious to observe the habits and customs of your people, 
to learn your legends, and to study your language, in which we 
claim even more than an equal share. And assuredly we have not 
come in vain. The names of Gavr’ Inis and Carnac, of Locmariaker 
and Erdeven, of St. Cadoc and Quimper, are a sufficient evidence of 
the importance and the variety of the objects we have seen; and 
when I add to this those objects of singular interest which we 
have had the pleasure of inspecting in the Museums at Vannes 
and Plouharnel, and in the admirable private collections of the 
courteous Count de Limur at Vannes, and of Mr. Miln at Carnac; 
and last, but not least, that rich and well arranged collection which 
you, Sir, have this day given us the privilege of examining ; when 
I enumerate only these points, it will be self-evident to all that our 
visit to Brittany bas been singularly pleasant. And if sometimes a 
shadow passes over our thoughts as archeologists, on the dislocation 
of the objects from the actaal spots where they were found, it is 
counterbalanced by the satisfaction of feeling that their removal is 
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not to such a distance as to diminish their real interest, and of 
knowing that their preservation is more effectually secured ; while 
the opportunity of studying them side by side with similar objects 
from other lands gives to them a teaching power which they could 
not possibly have when standing alone in their original site. For 
such a satisfaction and such a privilege we have to thank you, Sir, 
to-day ; and I beg to congratulate you heartily on the possession of 
so rich, so instructive, and so well appreciated a Museum, and to 
thank you for so kindly allowing us to see its treasures. But you 
have not been content with showing us your admirable collections, 
you have enhanced your courtesy by extending to our Association 
a genial hospitality ; and when we look upon this hospitable board, 
and remember the kindly welcome which has greeted us, my brother 
Cawbrians will, I am sure, anticipate me,—for they know full well 
the value of a lady’s thoughtful care on such an occasion as this ; 
they recognise it readily in your reception of us to-day, Madame,— 
and they will anticipate my words when, in their behalf, I couple 
together, in this expression of our thanks, the names of Madame 
and M. de Chatellier.” 


With many hand-shakings and expressions of regret, the party 
took leave of their kind host and hostess, thanking them for the 
very courteous reception they had met with at the Chateau de Ker- 


nuz. Departing from Pont l’Abbé at 8 p.m., the train brought the 
party back to Quimper at 8.47 p.m. 





Note.—The Report of the Brittany Meeting will be-concluded in 
the April Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, when further illus- 
trations will be given. Owing to there having been no local fand 
in connection with the Brittany Meeting, it has been impossible to 
illustrate the Report more fully. Should any members, however, 
feel disposed to subscribe privately, it may be possible to reproduce 
some of the admirable photographs and drawings taken during the 
excursions ; and any sums intended for this purpose should be for- 
warded to R. W. Banks, Esq., Ridgebourn, Kington, Herefordshire. 
The reproduction of photographs costs about £3 10s. each plate. 

If the present members of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion paid their subscriptions regularly, and if more members could 
be induced to join the Association, appeals of this kind would be 
unnecessary. 











